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THE “MARYLAND” ENTERING THE DRY DOCK. 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 









Opening of the New Dry Dock at the Boston Navy-Yard. 
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INVITATION. 


Vite are always weleome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


tT granite and concrete dry dock recently 
completed at the Boston Navy-Yard, at 
Charlestown, has been frequently referred to 
on this page during the five years it has been 
under construction, and the cover-page illus- 
trations, from photographs taken during a 
government test of the dock, will serve as an 
interesting complement to these allusions. The 
fifteen-thousand-ton armored cruiser Maryland 
had the honor to be the first vessel to enter the 
dock, and one picture shows it in the act of 
entering; the other, resting on the cradles after 
the water had been pumped out. One purpose 
in docking so heavy a ship was to learn whether 
the foundation of the dock was as solid as it 
should be. Other points to be determined were 
the ability of the caisson to keep the water out 
after the dock has been pumped dry, the strength 
of the sides to resist the enormous pressure 
which comes from the surrounding area loaded 
down with heavy machinery, and the efficiency 
of the pumps. It is understood that the tests 
resulted satisfactorily. 

In view of the fact that this is one of the 
largest docks in the world, it may be permissible 
to repeat some statistics heretofore given in part. 
The greatest length of the dock is seven hundred 
and eighty-eight feet ; maximum width, one hun- 
dred and fourteen feet; depth of water over the 
sill at mean high water, thirty feet. The total 
width of the excavation was about one hundred 
and thirty feet, and its greatest depth over fifty 
feet, and in the building it was necessary to 
excavate one hundred and seventy thousand 
yards of blue clay and hard-pan, and to build 
into place nearly sixty-two thousand cubic yards 
of concrete and twenty-one thousand eubie yards 
of cut granite. The contract required that the 
dock should be emptied in three hours; but the 
pumping plant, running at full speed, throws 
out one hundred and twenty thousand gallons 
of water every minute, and actually empties 
the dock in an hour and twenty minutes. 
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he national encampment of the Grand Army 

of the Republic was held at Denver this 
year. To go to Colorado from New England, 
and return, was an expensive trip, and many 
a veteran, richer in reputation than in money, 
missed the pleasure of meeting his comrades ; 
but an old soldier in Connecticut solved his 
transportation and subsistence problem in a novel 
way. Heis crippled, and the government allows 
him two wooden legs a year. In case he does 
not need the artificial member, he draws the 
price of it in cash. For two years, therefore, 
he has ‘‘made out’’ with an old leg, and the 
money he saved by not having three new ones 
sufficed to pay his expenses and, let us hope, 
give him a glorious time. 
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raffic on Tremont Street, Boston, halts every 

day for a moment, while a small gray 
squirrel goes to dinner. The little fellow makes 
his home in an elm that stands not far from 
the Park Street entrance to the subway; ‘but 
some months ago he took a journey into the 
world, and found that the nuts served to squirrels 
on Boston Common were not so pleasing to his 
palate as the nuts provided for squirrels that 
live in the King’s Chapel Burying-Ground. 
Since that time he has sought his noon meal 
away from home, although the trip necessitates 
crossing two streets and taking quite a walk. 
But nobody bothers him, and when the streets 
look dangerous, the policeman at the crossing— 
whom the squirrel knows as well as the officer 
knows him—holds up the teams until the squirrel 
has reached the opposite sidewalk. 
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T* ready wit of the late Mayor Collins of 

Boston was one of his most engaging quali- 
ties. A classic instance is recalled in connection 
with his work as attorney, when he and the 
late Rev. A. A. Miner met before a legislative 
committee which was considering proposed 
changes in the license law. Doctor Miner 
believed in prohibition and was advocating 
restrictive measures. Mr. Collins was counsel 
for the liquor interest. At one stage of the 
hearing he pressed the good clergyman hard, 











and finally Doctor Miner appealed to the com- 
mittee to witness to the purity of his motives. 
Then Collins rose with a smile and a gesture 
of apology. ‘‘I think, Mr. Chairman,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that we are prepared to admit all that 
Doctor Miner wants to claim for himself. In 
fact, I should be willing to agree that Doctor 
Miner would be a very worthy citizen if he 
would only let rum alone. ’’ 
® 
ention of a woman’s club suggests an organ- 
ization with literary, musical or social 
aims; yet it is custom alone that so narrows 
one’s thoughts, since modern women, like men, 
are associating for improvement along all lines. 
Thus from Somerset County, Maine, comes 
word of a walking club, composed of young 
women who earnestly desire to reduce their 
weight. Every morning the members of the 
club take to the road. When they began, some 
of the heavier members could not walk a half- 
mile without severe fatigue, but after very few 
weeks they were equal to three miles, and, 
most joyful news of all, their too, too solid flesh 
was melting at the rate of a pound a week. 
That good work will go on, too, so long as they 
continue, and may be expedited by an occasional 
‘sprint’; and if with their exercise they pay 
proper heed to diet and bathing, this will be 
the healthiest and happiest woman’s club in 
the State of Maine. ° 


kK great cities grow or hasten their growth by 
annexing suburbs, after the fashion of 
Boston, smaller but no less ambitious munici- 
palities sit up and take notice. Massachusetts 
newspapers are now suggesting various schemes 
of enlargement which ‘‘ sound natural’’ to 
students of local history, because the same sort 
of thing has so frequently been done. It is 
pointed out that Lowell, for example, might 
‘‘get into the hundred-thousand class’’ by an- 
nexing Dracut, Tewksbury and Chelmsford. 
Lynn might annex Nahant, Lynnfield, Saugus 
and Swampscott, and thus get back some of her 
original territory. Fitchburg might swallow 
Leominster, not to speak of various ‘‘suburban 
hamlets,’’ as a jealous neighbor slightingly 
denominates certain lovely towns. Clinton 
might absorb Boylston, Bolton and Berlin—and 
so forth and so on. Provided the process were 
carried far enough, even to its logical limit, every- 
body in Massachusetts might eventually experi- 
ence the felicity of living in a city. But then 
the rural free delivery carriers would have to 
have their titles changed. 
® 

uccotash is in season. Next to Indian pud- 

ding, it is probably the oldest dish native to 
New England. The Pilgrims found it in use, 
as the principal food in summer and fall, among 
the Plymouth Indians, and promptly adopted 
it. ‘Tradition says the Narragansett Indians 
of Rhode Island invented the savory mixture of 
corn and beans, and called it ‘‘m’ sickquatash,’’ 
from which the current name is derived; but 
the aborigines must not be held responsible for 
variations introduced by palefaces. Such are 
numerous and, in some cases, startling. The 
Plymouth style of succotash has corned beef, 
turnips and chicken in it, and the mystery of 
the mixture is an heirloom handed down from 
generation to generation. Some cooks use milk ; 
others say that water is good enough. Some 
abjure pork; but corn and beans, with a little 
salt pork, compose the dish with which the 
average citizen is familiar. 

More elaborate preparations assail the diges- 
tion in these degenerate days; but it does not 
follow that they are more palatable, and the 
man who, when a boy in the country, used to 
eat a quart or two of succotash for his Sunday 
dinner, will applaud the contention of the 
Hartford Courant, that succotash deserves a 
place in our history. Lafayette ate it in the 
year 1780 at Squire Brown’s tavern in Guilford, 
Connecticut, and recalled the feast with glee on 
meeting Charles Jared Ingersoll in Paris many 
years later. Aliens have been known to scorn 
it, but they were properly punished—witness 
the case of General Prescott, a British aristo- 
erat, who eommanded at Newport during the 
Revolution until captured by Colonel Barton. 
On the way to New Jersey, captive and captors 
stopped overnight at Alden’s tavern in Leba- 
non, Connecticut. Mrs. Alden set before Pres- 
cott a steaming dish of succotash. He had 
never seen it before, and he sniffed. ‘‘What,’’ 
he cried, ‘‘do you treat me with the food of 
hogs?’’ and so saying, he swept the bow! from 
the table to the floor. Thereupon, as the story 
goes, Captain Alden seized a horsewhip and 
gave the boorish Briton a pretty good thrashing 
before the American officers could interfere. 
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OF NOBLE DESCENT. 


“They that on glorious ancestors enlarge,’’ 

says the poet Young. Not often does 
pride of birth have such excuse for being, as in 
the following anecdote, taken from the Baltimore 
Sun. 

The young woman in question is a tall, kinky- 
haired mulatto, and is extremely proud of her 
ancient lineage. 

“‘Sho, Miss Mary,’’ she remarked to her 
mistress, the other day, ‘‘I goes in de best of 
cullud sassiety. I’s got Indian blood in me. 
My grandmother was an Indian squab.’’ 
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Bay State Franklin 


is very desirable. An open fire with its 
warmth and cheer offsets the chill of 
morning and evening. 

This Open Grate is handsomely trimmed 
with black enamel and brass. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R.I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, 88. 
Write for lllustrated Circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves._ 
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Teeth,” which contaius valuable information 
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BELL’S POULTRY SEASONING. 


Seasoning . 
spiced dishes, unexcelled for cro- 
quettes, meat pies, soups, etc. 
superior strength and purity render it 
the most economical 
market. 
gent yet delicate. 


flavors the dressing for 100 lbs. of meat, game, 
fish or poultry. Order direct from us if your 
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OWN the broad hall 

stairs they all came 

trooping at the dinner 
summons—girls, girls, girls! 
Closely intertwined, as is 
proper for roommates of just 
two hours’ acquaintance, 
Linda Carlton and little 
Dottie Franklin were swept 
along with the crowd, Linda 
busily pointing out celebrities 
all the time. 

‘*That,’’ she said, indica-— 
ting the direction with a 
motion of her sharp little 
chin, ‘‘that is the Duchess.’’ 

‘Where? ’’ asked the be- 
wildered Dottie, looking at 
the group of teachers at her 
left. 

**No, not there. Over there 
in the office at the desk, where 
the mail-bags are, don’t you 
see ?’’ 

“Oh!” said Dottie. 

With her black dress, so 
straight and severe as to give 
the effect of a uniform, her 
hair parted and every hair in 
place, shoulders squared and 
military, head back and arms 
folded, a tall woman surveyed 
the crowd of girls from behind 
the office desk. 

She might have been of any 
age and of any rank; in fact, 
as to both many a girl had 
hazarded many a guess, but 
never very satisfactorily, for 
‘*the Duchess’’ had firm- 
pressed lips that did little 
talking, and eyes that saw 
everything and told nothing. 

Linda continued her rapid 
whispered characterization : 

‘*I don’t know exactly what 
you’d call her. She has charge 
of the office and the mail and 
the laundry, and lots of things. 
She isn’t a maid, of course, 
and she isn’t like one of the 
teachers, either. Some people 
say she’s a poor relation of 
Miss Matthews, but I don’t 
believe it. She doesn’t act 
much like g poor relation! 


My dear, the way she keeps us all in order! | 


We’re all scared to death of her! Even the 
teachers are afraid of her! Why, my dear, 
Miss Estes told me —’’ 

Here Linda’s voice became so low as to be 
lost in the general chatter; then at last it 
became audible again: ‘‘Her real name is Miss 
Floyd. Miss Matthews herself is the only 
person the Duchess is afraid of ; but some people 
say the Duchess is the only person Miss 
Matthews is afraid of. Anyway, the Duchess 
just hates all the students.’’ This last remark 
of Linda’s was uttered just as she ducked her 
much-pompadoured head for grace. 

From Linda’s description Dottie gathered 
that the Duchess was just one more person in 
this big, strange place to be afraid of. To tell 
the truth, Dottie was even a little afraid of 
Linda herself. She talked so much and so 
fast, and she said ‘‘my dear’’ so often and so 
impressively. 

Yet Dottie never felt quite safe when Linda 
was out of her sight. It was sucha very puzzling 
place those first two weeks. Your classrooms 
had such a way of losing themselves, changing 
their numbers and their floors, and that awful 
second bell was always clanging before you had 
found the proper place; and after that all the 
doors were shut, and it was so terrifying to 
open them in your search. If, for instance, 
when you wanted little Miss Geometry, you 
opened upon big Miss History, glaring at the 
intrusion. Then when you backed into the 
hall, all scarlet with shyness, you were seized 
by the corridor teacher, wanting to know why 
you were not in your French class—that was 
the one you should have gone to, it seemed. 

After a few days of this, Linda took matters 
in hand. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘they’ll be thinking 
you get lost on purpose pretty soon. Don’t you 
dare to budge from this room until I come for 
you. I’ll take you to your classes. What 
are they, anyway? Where’s your schedule? 
Haven’t any? Well, I’ll make you one before 
my Latin. Where’s your study slip, the paper 
Miss Matthews gave you the first day? Lost 
it? O my dear!” 

Linda flew off to her Latin; but Dottie did 
not go to her next class at all, because she was 
crying so. 

In the middle of a big sob she stopped short, 
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trying to remember what she was crying about. 
It took several minutes to discover that it was 
because she had lost her study slip. Then 
down came the tears again, because Dottie could 
not be sure whether it was the study slip or 
her mother that she wanted. 

Linda came back after a while and packed 
her off to her English recitation, then sank 
down a little breathless. 

‘*They always give me homesick roommates, ’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘I wonder why ?’’ 

Dottie was a sore care to Linda in those 
days, but of one thing Linda was resolved— 
the other girls should not discover what a baby 
Dottie was, for little Dot, she observed, had a 
fair chance of becoming very popular. 

*Isn’t she a little dear?’’ said those other 
girls. ‘‘Isn’t she pretty, and hasn’t she such a 
sweet little way of looking up at you and 
blushing a little?’’ and ‘‘In the evenings, in that 
white dress with the blue sash and the elbow- 
sleeves, she looks just about six years old.’’ 

*‘She’s sixteen,’’ Linda replied, and master- 
fully debarred all intimacies. ‘‘She is a dar- 
ling,’’ said Linda to herself, ‘‘and nobody shall 
know how much she cries until she gets over 
it. ”? 

But somebody else had noticed. Once Dottie 
wandered down to the office during school hours. 

“Is there any mail for me?’’ she inquired 
at the desk. 

‘*The mail is delivered at eight thirty, one 
forty-five and seven,’’ replied the Duchess, with 
the precision of an automaton. Her eyes looked 
straight away into space. 

‘*]—I—beg your pardon,’’ murmured Dottie. 

Then the Duchess looked at her. Dottie was 
very little, very pretty and very forlorn. 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ said the Duchess, with 
inexpressible condescension. 

“‘She just hates students,’’ Linda had said; 
yet when Dottie, passing along the hall to 
dinner that night, glanced in the direction of 
the office desk, she saw a strange gleam flicker 
across the Duchess’s impassive face—a smile. 
Impossible! 

The very next day Dottie stood again in the 
office. 

**Is there any mail for me?’’ she asked. 

“This is not the hour for giving out the 
mail,’’ said the Duchess. ‘‘Eight thirty, one 











forty-five and —’’ She glanced about the hall; 











FLUNG HERSELF UPON THE DUCHESS 


there was no one in sight. 
for you,’’ she said. ‘‘*There, now, if you’ll put 
this on your bureau, Miss Franklin, and look 
at it when you want to come for letters, I 
think perhaps you’!ll remember. ’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Dottie. ‘‘You see I 
thought perhaps mother had written. ’’ 

‘I understand,’’ said the Duchess, in a tone 
of dismissal. 
about their mothers ? 

The sharp-eyed Linda discovered the paper 
on the bureau at once. 

‘*Where did you get that?’’ she asked. 

‘*Miss Floyd gave it to me.’’ 

‘*The Duchess? Did you ask for your mail 
out of hours ?”’ 

“*Yes, twice.’’ 

**And she didn’t report you ?’’ 

‘*No, 1 guess not.’’ 

**T guess you’d know it if she had. 
never !’’ 

As the days went on Linda became seriously 
worried. Dottie’s homesickness did not yield to | 
treatment. Her round, baby face was growing 
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pale; there were dark lines under the wide blue | 


eyes. 
Linda had her hands full the first Sunday— 

Sundays are the worst days for homesickness. 
At the end of the next week there came a 


telegram for Linda. She must meet her Cali- | 


fornia aunt in New York forthwith. She 
would be away from Friday until Sunday night. 
In spite of the prospect of a good time in New 
York, Linda was anxious. 


‘‘What will become of Dot?’’ she asked her- | 
**There’s positively no telling what she | 


self. 
might do!’’ 


What did become of Dot? Saturday was not | 


quite unendurable. There was studying in the 
morning; in the afternoon Dottie was invited 
to go on a drive. 

The country in its October dress was beau- 
tiful indeed, but, oh, so different from Dottie’s 
Florida! If she could have seen that country 
for just one minute! In the evening there was 
an impromptu dance, and Dottie loved dancing, 
and then came Sunday! 

Between breakfast and church-time Dottie 
wrote her home letters. Church was a severe 
ordeal. The familiar words of the service 
always brought back the church at home in 
Jacksonville, the family pew always crowded, 


“*1’ll write it down | 


Who was she to talk to students | 





and her father’s arm stealing 
round her waist during the 
sermon. 

At dinner Dottie did not 
eat a single thing, although on 
Sundays there was meringue 
ice-cream for dessert. On 
Sunday afternoons there was 
a period known as Quiet 
Hour, lasting from two until 
five. During this time the 
girls read or took walks. 
Visiting was, however, for- 
bidden. 

Dottie went to her room, but 
she neither read nor napped— 
she did not even cry. Her 
cheeks were flushed ; there was 
a feverish brightness in her 
eyes. The longing for home 
had become a physical pain, 
unbearable. 

She went to the window 
and stood for a long, long time, 
looking out on the trees, all 
crimson and gold, at the mock- 
ing October sunshine. She 
turned about at last. The four 
brightly hung walls seemed 
to be closing in upon her, 
smothering her. Then she 
decided to go out for a walk. 

She put on her things and 
stole along the deserted cor- 
ridors and down the stairs. 
She looked toward the office, 
but one of the maids stood 
there in the Duchess’s place. 

Dottie never knew where 
she walked that afternoon; 
she knew that she kept on 
and on, until the shadows 
grew dark, and there was a 
red light in the sky where 
the sun had just been. Then 
she heard a train whistle, and 
before she knew what she 
was doing she was running to 
the station. 

The suburban train to 
town, ten miles off, was about 
to start. When it pulled out, 
Dottie was on it. She was 
going home, and she had never 
been on a train alone before. 

In the great city station 
people rushed this way and that, and jostled 
and pushed her. She must get a ticket, but 
| look where she would, she could see no sign 
| of a ticket office. And where would her train 
be, anyway? She looked along the line of 
gates, and even as she looked, the light flashed 
up over one of these, illuminating the words, 
‘**Florida Air Line.” 

Dottie pressed into the crowd that surged 
toward the open gate. 

‘*Ticket!’’ said the gateman. 

**T haven’t any,’’ said Dottie. 

‘*Must have one. Can’t go through!’’ 

‘*Please, please!’’ begged Dottie. 

People pressed on her from the back; she 
was barring the way and attracting considerable 
| attention. 
| ‘No, miss,’’ said the gateman. 
| ‘*Oh, please, please, let me go home!’’ Over- 
| wrought as she was, Dottie did not know how 
high her voice rang. It reached the crowd at 
| the next gate, waiting for the suburban train 
that was going straight back to the place from 
which Dottie had just come. 

Some one moved forward from this same 
crowd. <A quiet, authoritative voice spoke to 
the gateman : 

**T know this young lady. 
of her. She is not going on this train. 
Franklin, step this way, please.’’ 

Docility was Dottie’s chief characteristic; 
| moreover, people generally did obey the Duch- 
ess. But was this the Duchess in trim tailored 
| gown, stylish hat and floating veil? 

Dottie followed her rescuer into the car. 
They were seated before the Duchess spoke: 

‘*What does this mean, Miss Franklin ?’’ 

‘*Il was going home.’’ 

‘*Without a chaperon and without permis- 
sion ?’’ 

This aspect of the case had not before occprred 
to Dottie, but from the Duchess’s tone she now 
fully appreciated the enormity of her crime. 

“Oh, what will they do to me?’”’ she cried. 

**T don’t know, Miss Franklin.’’ 

**Will they send me to Miss Matthews ?’’ 

**They will certainly do that.’’ 

**What else will they do?’’ 

**They might send you home.’’ 

*‘Oh!’’ cried Dottie, sudden ecstasy flushing 
her pale face bright with joy. 

There was a gleam of a smile in the Duchess’s 
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eyes. ‘‘It is not at all a pleasant thing to be 
seit home,’’ she said, 

‘‘Why?’’ queried Dottie. 

**Tt is a disgrace to be expelled, and for run- 
ning away,’’ she explained. ‘‘Your family 
would be very much ashamed of you.’’ 

‘“‘O dear!’’ cried Dottie, thoroughly fright- 
ened. It had all been bad enough before, but 
now! She grew cold with dread. 

Dottie forgot the crowded car. Two hands 
grasped the Duchess’s hand; her curly head— 
hat all awry—pressed the Duchess’s shoulder. 

‘*Miss Floyd, I’m so frightened! Won’t you 
take care of me?’’ 

And the Duchess! The Duchess who hated 
students! Little could Dottie know what was 
passing in the Duchess’s mind. 

‘A poor relation of Miss Matthews, but I 
don’t believe it,’? Linda had said. But the 
Duchess was a poor relation of Miss Matthews, 
and no farther removed than first cousin. When, 
after twenty years of silence, Miss Matthews 
had sought out her cousin, Sarah Floyd, on the 
old New Hampshire farm, which, for all her 
effort, was yielding her less and less every 
year, and had asked her to accept a position in 
her large and fashionable school, Sarah had at 
first refused. 5 

Then afterward, with sudden impatience at 
herself for her lack of common sense in refusing 
an excellent offer, she had accepted, but with 
no thanks for the opportunity, and only on 
condition that she came as plain Sarah Floyd, 
no word of cousinship to be spoken on either 
side. 

So quiet, self-contained and efficient had 
Sarah Floyd been in all her duties that if 
memories came to either of them of their sunny 
playtime hours, neither cousin made any sign 
of this to the other. Officially, Miss Matthews 
was head of the school; officially, Sarah Floyd 
was assistant housekeeper, and official their 
relations remained. 

But suppose now, thought Sarah, - with 
Dottie’s head upon her shoulder, suppose Miss 
Matthews—Margaret—should be hard on this 
bit of a child, and she, Sarah, should have to 
beg her to be lenient, on what ground should 
she beg? Cousinship? There are some people 
who find it harder to ask a favor of those who 
have benefited them than of those who have 
injured them, and this was exactly the Duchess’s 
difficulty. A moment, therefore, she hesitated ; 
then she embraced the little clinging form and 
said, ‘‘ Yes!’’ 

When they reached the school it was after 
supper, and all the girls were at prayers. The 
entrance hal! was deserted of all but one person, 
Miss Forrester. She sat by the fireplace, evi- 
dently watching and waiting. 

In a single look at Dottie various emotions 
were combined—relief first, anxiety next, and 
as Miss Forrester perceived that Dottie bore no 
outward marks of kidnapping or of the smiting 
of sudden sickness, sternness unspeakable. 

‘‘Miss Matthews is waiting to speak to you 
in her room, Dorothea,’’ were the words. 

‘*Yes, Miss Forrester, Miss Franklin and I 
are going at once to Miss Matthews,’’ spoke the 
Duchess. Her manner, while perfectly respect- 
ful, distinctly excluded Miss Forrester from a 
secret in which Miss Matthews, Dot and herself 
were as distinctly included. 

It would perhaps not be polite to say that 
the Duchess pushed Dottie into Miss Matthews’s 
room, but it is certainly true that Dottie did not 
move herself. 

“O my child,’’ cried Miss Matthews, on 
seeing Dottie, ‘‘how glad I am you’ve. come 
back !’’ 

Then her expression changed, grew stern, 
for, from her drooping feather to her ‘‘seuffed’’ 
patent leather toe, Dottie looked every inch a 
culprit. 

‘‘Dorothea, where have you been ?’’ 

‘‘] ran away.’’ Dottie’s voice was barely 
audible. 

‘*But she came back,’’ said the Duchess. 

Miss Matthews glanced at her in some dismay. 
Of all her corps of competent assistants, Miss 
Matthews had been known to say she most 
respected Miss Floyd. Now it was not at all 
customary or fitting that the assistant house- 
keeper should be present when Miss Matthews 
was dealing with an erring student; but there 
the Duchess stood. Miss Matthews had never 
had occasion to dismiss her from her presence 
—if she was to be dismissed. The Duchess did 
her own dismissing. 

‘*‘Dorothea,’’ said Miss Matthews, ‘‘it is a 
rule of this school that no girl shall ever go to 
town without permission and without a chap- 
eron.’’ 

Dot’s head sank a little lower. 

‘*The breaking of this rule has been invari- 
ably followed by expulsion. ’’ 

Standing with one hand on her desk, Miss 
Matthews towered over little Dot. At her 
words the child uttered a faint moan, and then 
before Miss Matthews’s astonished gaze flung 
herself upon the Duchess, hiding her face upon 
that sympathetic shoulder. 

Sarah Floyd’s eyes met those of Margaret 
Matthews as they had not met them for twenty 
years. 

**T don’t think Miss Franklin meant to do 
anything wrong, Miss Matthews. She was 
very homesick. ’? : 

In Miss Matthews’s face, above all other 
emotions, was pure astonishment. Nobody 
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knew so well as the Duchess how sure and 
speedy was the penalty for broken rules in that 
school; none knew so well as she the finality 
of Miss Matthews’s decisions, the futility of 
pleading. Yet the Duchess, with level eyes, 
gazing straight into Miss Matthews’s, dared to 
say: 

*‘T am sure that Miss Franklin will never 
break another rule. ’’ 

Never until that moment had those two 
known what fast friends they were. It was not 
Dottie they were thinking of; it was an old 
meadow bright with buttercups; it was the 
drone of the bees in the apple-tree; it was the 
sunny little brook where they used to wade, 
and the white clouds afloat over their New 
Hampshire hills; it was the dreams they used 
to dream. 

‘Shall I ask her?’’ thought the Duchess. 

‘‘Will she ever forgive me for helping her?’’ 
thought Miss Matthews. 

Then, out loud, Sarah said: 

‘*Please, Peggy !’’ 

“y es, Sadie. ” 

To Miss Matthews the flash of Sarah’s smile 
was great reward. 

Then the Duchess took Dottie’s two little 






been? Such excitement! 





hands and laid them in Miss Matthews’s and 
left the two alone. 

Miss Matthews drew the little girl down on 
the couch beside her. ‘hey talked for half an 
hour. When a girl in that school had once 
been close to Miss Matthews’s heart, she never 
forgot, and she never talked about it. Only 
Dot found Miss Matthews’s treatment for home- 
sickness better than Linda’s. 

When Dot at last went up to her room, she 
found Linda hanging over the stairs all excite- 
ment—how Linda knew Dot had arrived is 
unknown. 

**O my dear,’’ she cried, ‘‘where have you 
The teachers were 
so worried and didn’t want us to see. But the 
telegrams and the telephones and the messenger 
boys! And where did you go, deary?’’ 

“‘T ran away !’’ 

“Oh!’’ gasped Linda. 

‘*And the Duchess found me and brought me 
back. ’’ 

‘*And reported you, of course, at once. And, 
O my dear,’’ whispered Linda, awestruck, ‘‘are 
you expelled ?’’ 

**No,’”’? said Dot, ‘‘the Duchess took care of 
me.’’ 






















OWN the path 
toward the. barn 
=—— trudged Uncle 
Hewitt, his lantern cast- 
ing splashes of light out 
into the darkness of that 
hour: which comes just 
before daybreak. 

The wagon had been 
loaded with produce the 
night before, so that 
when he had harnessed 
old Bets he would be 
ready to start on his drive 
of twenty miles to the 
city. He was congratu- 
lating himself upon his 
early start when the 
kitchen door opened with 
a creak, and Aunt Mandy 
called in cautious tones, 
‘*Tlewitt, O Hewitt, 
you’ll be careful on the 
way home, won’t you?’’ 

“Yes, I’ll be careful!’’ 
he called back, cheerily. 

**And don’t forget to 
put your money in the 
sack and pin it inside 
your vest with that 
safety-pin I gave you.’’ 

“‘I won’t forget,’’? he 
answered, still walking 
on 





The — kitchen door hh 
closed, then opened =— : ‘ 
quickly with a decided jy, ee. 
squeak, and Aunt Mandy DRAWN oe T. wooo. . 


“OVER THERE, JUST BEYOND THAT BIG TREE! 


called, in an exaggerated 
stage whisper, ‘‘ Hewitt, 
O Hewitt!’? and the 
whisper reached him down the length of the 
yard. ‘‘What you want?” he asked, a trifle 
crossly, for he did not like to be detained. 

*‘Are you sure you’ve got the pistol ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m just as sure of it as I’ve been 
every time I’ve started to the city for the last 
fifteen years, and just as sure I won’t have any 
use for it, and 1’ll say right now that this is 
the last time I ever intend to carry the old thing 
along.’’ 

He shut the yard gate with a bang that put 
a stop to all further warnings from the kitchen 
door. 

Out upon the road he started old Bets at a 
brisk trot, meaning to cover a good part of the 
drive before the sun came up. 

His lantern cast shadows upon each side of 
the familiar road, making it look strange and 
ghostly. 

‘*?'Tain’t much wonder Mandy worries and 
feels uneasy about me,’’ he mused. ‘‘As many 
trips as I make before day and after night, it 
does seem a bit risky, and always coming home 
with money, too, but as for that highwayman 
of hers that she’s always conjuring up, that’s 
too ridiculous for any use. I guess the day’s 
past for highwaymen in this civilized country, 
leastways round about here,’’ and he chuckled 
as he thought of the many times he had 
listened to his wife’s admonition from the crack 
of the kitchen door. 

The sun rose upon a glorious autumn morn- 
ing, and Uncle Hewitt jogged into the city in 
time for early market. The load of produce 
sold unusually well, and by a little after 
noon Uncle Hewitt was ready for the return 
trip. 

After he had passed the city limits, he stopped 
old Bets by the roadside, and put the proceeds 








of his sales into the little bag stitched by Aunt 
Mandy’s careful fingers for this purpose. He 
pinned the bag inside his vest with the safety- 
pin, and then started again on the homeward 
trip. 

When about half-way home he saw in the 
road just ahead of him a dapper young man, 
who walked with a slight limp. As Uncle 
Hewitt drew up even with him, the stranger 
looked up and asked, with a pleasant smile, 
“‘Could you give a fellow a lift for a few 
miles ?’? 

‘Well, now, I reckon I can, if you think that 
riding behind old Bets will be any quicker way 
of getting over the road than walking,’’ Uncle 
Hewitt responded. 

‘It may not be any quicker, but it will 
certainly be easier for one who is slightly 
crippled, and I’m sure I am very grateful to 
you.’’ 

‘*This ain’ta stylish rig,’’ Uncle Hewitt said, 
as he moved over to make room on the seat for 
his passenger. ‘‘It’s just my market-wagon, 
but it’s a good one, and has hauled many a 
paying load for me.’’ 

The young man proved a good listener, and 
as Uncle Hewitt liked nothing better than a 
good listener, he waxed eloquent in his descrip- 
tions of the market business and the manage- 
ment of a paying truck-farm. 

The young man asked such very intelligent 
questions at such opportune times that Uncle 
Hewitt’s heart warmed toward him, and he 
was soon telling him with the utmost freedom 
of his success of the day, of the early selling 
out, and of the round sum the produce had 
brought him. 

The talk continued on various lines of farm- 
work, until in the midst of a dissertation on the 
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value of rotten wood used as a fertilizer to start 
sweet-potato beds properly, Uncle Hewitt was 
interrupted by the young man exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, 
what is that? Over there, just beyond that 
big tree! Look quick !’’ 

Uncle Hewitt looked, but saw nothing un- 
usual. When he turned again toward his com- 
panion he saw something very unusual—the 
muzzle of a shining revolver confronting 
him! 

The young man was smiling, and said, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘I was out looking for game, and I am 
very lucky in finding you on one of your most 
successful days. No, you needn’t make any 
disturbance. I happen to know that the country 
is not thickly settled just here, and you cannot 
obtain help. Just hand me the proceeds for 
to-day, please, and you may keep your watch 
and other valuables. ’’ 

Uncle Hewitt started to open his mouth, but 
the look in the young man’s eyes and a little 
click near his own eyes caused him to open his 
vest instead, and hand over the little bag con- 
taining the precious funds. 

The young man bowed politely; then, as he 
climbed from the wagon, he said, ‘‘I wish to 
thank you for your kindness, and in return let 
me give you a bit of advice. Don’t make ita 
custom to take in strange passengers and give 
them your confidence. Good-by, Mr. Hay- 
seed !’” 

And he started back toward the city with no 
sign of a limp. 

That appellation of ‘‘Mr. Hayseed’? was the 
last straw added to Uncle Hewitt’s blazing 
temper. It was bad enough to lose so much of 
one’s hard earnings, but to be ridiculed after- 
ward was intolerable. He allowed 
old Bets to plod on, but he reached 
down, and groping under the seat, 
brought out the old horse-pistol, 
and slipping out over the tail-board 
of the wagon, he started in pur- 
suit of his former passenger. The 
rattle of the wagon and the thud of 
old Bets’ feet drowned the sound 
of his approach as he gained on 
the fellow. He came up behind 
him, and shouted suddenly : 

‘*Halt! Throw up your hands, 
or you’il be a-limping in earnest in 
about a second !’’ 

Turning suddenly, the young man 
felt the cold touch of the pistol 
against his forehead, and taken so 
completely by surprise, he obeyed 
orders fully as promptly as had his 
victim of a few moments earlier. 
The old pistol was certainly a 
most formidable-looking weapon, 
and the persistency with which 
Uncle Hewitt pressed it to his fore- 
head was terrifying, to say the 
least. 

“T’ll take your revolver first,’’ 
Uncle Hewitt said, firmly, ‘‘and 
you needn’t make any resistance, 
for I know how to ypse this old- 
fashioned kind all right.’’ The 
shining revolver was transferred 
without delay from the young 
man’s pocket to Uncle Hewitt’s 
pocket. _ 

“Now I'll trouble you for that 
little sack of mine,’’ and the sack 
changed pockets. Then, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, Uncle Hewitt 
said: 

‘“*Thank you for your kindness. 
You may keep your watch; it’s a 
bit slow.’’ He raised the shining 
revolver on a level with the young man’s 
eyes and, with his finger on the trigger, 
asked: 

‘Shall I try this thing, to see if it is in 
working order ?’’ 

The young man’s face grew ashy white. 
‘*For heaven’s sake, don’t!’’ he pleaded. 

“Oh, that’s all right, I won’t. 1 just wanted 
to know if it would work. Mine won’t. It 
hasn’t been loaded for more than ten years, 
and it couldn’t be loaded, for the insides is out 
of repair. I just carry it to satisfy my wife, 
but hereafter I’ll feel the need of a good one. 
I’ll be more generous with you than you were 
with me; I’ll exchange weapons. I want to 
keep this shiny pistol as a little souvenir 
of our pleasant acquaintance. Good-by, Mr. 
Bunco!’’ 

Uncle Hewitt started on a clumsy run down 
the road, overtook the slow-moving wagon, 
climbed in over the tail-board and chirruped to 
old Bets, who had not missed him. The 
young man, when he had looked dazedly after 
the wagon, threw the heavy old pistol as far 
as he could send it into the bushes by the road- 
side. 

Aunt Mandy listened with wide eyes to the 
story of Uncle Hewitt’s adventure, and at its 
close she said in somewhat shaky tones, into 
which there crept a distinct note of satisfac- 
tion, however: 

‘*Hewitt, you know I always warned you to 
be careful, and I always told you there was 
danger of meeting a highwayman. Maybe 
you’ll pay more heed to my warnings after 
this.’’ 

‘*Highwayman! He wasn’t none of them 
highwaymen like you’ve always been warning 
me about!”’ snorted Uncle Hewitt. ‘‘Didn’t I 




















tell you he was dressed like a gentleman, and | care of myself.’’ 
was just as pleasant as pie? And as for your | ‘‘I told you I’d never carry that old horse- 
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Then he added, triumphantly, 


warnings, I guess I proved I’m able to take | pistol with me again, and I won’t.’’ 








WHAT ‘YOUNG FOLKS CAN 
DO FOR ASTRONOMY 
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‘gape HE illustration is a copy of a capital 
water-color drawing made by Mr. St. 
==——— John from memory, and from rough 
sketches at the time. It represents a splendid 
meteor which was visible about half past seven 
o’clock in the evening of July 27, 1894, all over 
central California. The representation is re- 
markably faithful in every way. 

The meteor was seen just at the end of 
evening twilight, and the Contra Costa hills in 
the foreground were dark in shadow. The fog 
which comes in through the Golden Gate every 
evening gives the sky background, which looks 
like soft rain-clouds. 

The meteor suddenly appeared at the upper 
point of the picture, and fell almost vertically 
downward about twenty degrees, and burst, 
sending off one fragment to the south, and 
letting other smaller ones fall directly to the 
earth. The picture tells the whole story of its 
appearance to this one observer. 

My object in writing this short paper is to 
call attention to two or three things worth 
considering. Any one of the readers of The 
Companion may be fortunate enough to see a 
meteor—a fire-ball—like this, and it is worth 
while to know how to make observations of it 
which will be of use to science. 

Of course the most important thing for every 
boy or girl to do is to see it; I mean, see it 
thoroughly—have the whole phenomenon im- 
pressed on mind and memory. Such seeing is 
a scientific observation in itself, and is not so 
simple as one might think. 

I can make my meaning clearer by reminding 
you how the great conjurer, Robert Houdin, 
was taught by his father to see. The two 
would be hurrying along through crowded Paris 
streets when the father would suddenly stop 
and say, ‘‘My boy, what was in the last shop- 
window but one?” If he could not tell, they 
would go back and look. By training like 
this, the young Houdin became the wizard that 
he was. Nothing escaped him. 

‘You can make a similar trial for yourself; 
or a simpler one, like this. This morning you 
came out of your front door to go to school. 
Somebody’s house is opposite. How many 
windows has it? Howmany chimneys? What 
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sort of a roof? A cornice? It has been oppo- 
site for all the mornings of the year. How 
much do you know about it? Try to draw it, 
and you will find out. 

It may not be very important to know this 
about your neighbor’s 
house, but it is ex- 


on the horizon itself, to the place where a ver- 
tical circle through the zenith would intersect 
the horizon ? 

For example, suppose you were standing 
behind a plumb-line, and held it so that the 
top of the string covered the place in the sky 
where the meteor burst. The lower end of the 
string would cut the horizon in some point. 
How far is this last point in degrees from the 
north point? 

In the picture this point was ninety degrees 
from north—the bearing of the meteor was 
north ninety degrees east, as you can see from 
the little diagram at the bottom. 

We need to know the bearing of the lower 
end of the meteor’s path, too. In this case the 





bearing of both ends was practically the same. 
The altitude of the 
bursting - point was 





tremely important to 
be able to know, 
quickly, surely, defi- 
nitely, about certain 
things — meteors for 
one thing. And I 
think young Robert 
Houdin would have 
been a good astronom- 
ical observer if his 
father’s training were 
not too severe and 
monotonous, as, in 
fact, it was not. 

By seeing in this 
way one gets much 
more pleasure out of 
life, and once in a 
while one gets the 
chance of making an 
observation which 
will be really useful, 
as in the case of this 
meteor. Of course 
there are many other 
chances of different 
sorts as well. 

In this case, one of 
the things to notice 
is the altitude of the 
point where the mete- 
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or first appeared. It 
is ninety degrees from 
the zenith—the point 
overhead—to the horizon. How many degrees 
was it from the horizon to the place where the 
meteor appeared? Again, what was the alti- 
tude of the point wheré the meteor burst? 
Another important thing to know is this: 
What is the bearing of the bursting point of the 
meteor? By this I mean how many degrees 





is it from the north point of the horizon round, 





about twenty-five 
degrees for the Cali- 
fornia meteor. 

If you have your 
watch, you should 
note the time of the 
explosion—to the eye 
—as nearly as you 
can, and also wait to 
see if there is not a 
sound of this same 
explosion to the ear. 
Light travels practi- 
cally instantaneously, 
whereas sound moves 
about eleven hundred 
feet in a second. The 
time that the sound 
requires to reach you 
will give the distance 
of the meteor. 

The watch should 
be compared, too, 
with some standard 
clock. Boys’ watches 
have a way some- 
times of being wrong. 

Finally, if you can 
make anything like 
an accurate sketch, 
you should do so; and 
you should write all 
your observations 
down at once. To 
make them useful, they must now be sent to 
some observatory—to the Harvard Observatory, 
if you live in Massachusetts; to the Yale 
Observatory, if you live in Connecticut, and 
soon. One of the best observations of the 
California meteor was received from a high- 
school boy in San José, near us. 
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| sudden and startling, and its flight is so rapid, 
| —about four seconds from beginning to end, in 
| this case,—that if one is not prepared before- 
| hand, it is difficult to make these simple obser- 
| vations well. If one has thought about the 
| matter ever so little, it is just as easy as not to 
| obtain some, if not all, of the data that are 
| wanted. 

| Now if only two persons in different places 
| have made the observations I speak of, it is 
possible to take a very long step ahead. It is 
possible to calculate the orbit in which the 
| meteor was moving in space about the sun, 
| just as we calculate the orbit of one of the 
planets—Mars, for example. And this leads to 
something, also. 

If we find that the meteor is moving in a 
| certain orbit,—which is, you know, a curve of 
)a fixed shape, lying in some particular plane,- 
}and if we find that this same orbit is the path 
of some known comet, as we often do, we have 
good reasons for saying that the meteor is 
actually a fragment of that comet; a piece of 
it which has lagged behind, and which has been 
picked up by the earth. 

It is not so very uncommon to find fragments 
of a meteor lying on the surface of the earth, 
and in some cases it is entirely possible to say 
that this particular piece of iron—for meteors 
are chiefly iron—is a part of a particular comet 
which has been seen, photographed, observed 
in many telescopes. 

A few years or months ago there was the 
comet in the sky, many millions of miles away, 
but plain to see. Now it has moved along its 
orbit until it is very distant, and quite out of 
sight. 

But this meteorite, which I hold in my hand, 
is a piece of it. This stone was quietly fol- 
lowing along in the path of the comet to which 
it is related. ‘The earth crossed its path and 
forced this fragment into a new orbit, of which 
the last point is the mineralogical cabinet of a 
university. 

In order to prove all this, which is at least 
interesting, it is only necessary to have good 
observations. And such observations may be 
made by any alert boy or girl who has learned 
to see on the Houdin principle. 

It is to show what extremely simple means 
may lead to quite distant and far-reaching 
ends that I have written the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

A number of very brilliant meteors,—fire- 
balls,—like the California example, have actu- 
ally been seen to fall to the earth. The largest 
of them weighed some five hundred pounds when 
they were discovered, although before they 








| entered our atmosphere they must have weighed 
| far more. No doubt immense numbers have 


The appearance of a bright meteor is so| fallen in historic times on the earth and on the 




















I. CARPENTRY. 


IKE many other trades, car- 

pentry has been considerably 
=———= modified and in some respects 
simplified by machinery, but it still 
remains a distinct and comprehensive 
trade. 

In the large cities, where rigid build- 
ing laws restrict the structures to brick, 
stone or metal, most of the interior work 
is done by large firms, who get out all 
the finish by machinery and do work 
which partakes more of the nature of 
the cabinet-maker’s trade than of car- 
pentry; but in the smaller cities and 
in towns and villages the old-fashioned 
carpenter is still in demand, and will be 
for years to come. It is there thata boy 
stands the best chance of learning the 
trade comprehensively, as he should. 

His beginning will be as a ‘‘helper’’ or 
“*green hand’’ to some ‘‘boss’’ carpenter. 
He must be, if union rules prevail, at 
least eighteen years of age, and he will 
be obliged to wait three years before he 
will be eligible to join a union as a jour- 
neyman. 





LEARNING A TRADE: 


N former and simpler days the 


wisdom of learning a trade was 


regarded as almost axiomatic—even for the professional man and 


for the son of wealthy parents. 


But changes in the methods of 


manufacture and a multiplication of machinery have had an impor- 


tant effect upon the trades. 


This effect has been still further ex- 


tended by the growth of the labor movement. 
It seems to many persons that these two changes have destroyed 


many of the old trades, and have made others unattractive. 


Yet 
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the artisan now earns from fifteen to fifty per cent. more than the 
mechanic of fifty years ago, and has a much shorter working - day. 
Moreover, he has a greater certainty of employment and independ- 
ence than many a man who enters business or the professions. 

It is because ** The Companion’”’ regards this modern view of the 
trades as unfortunate that it has undertaken a study of prevailing 
conditions. It will try to answer the questions which a boy ought 
to ask himself before he chooses his occupation in life; to tell him 
what is the usual way of getting a start, what are the hours of 
work, what wages he may expect in the beginning and afterward, 
how long an apprenticeship he will have to serve, and what he must 
do during this period. 

Not all the trades are equally attractive to all boys. The variety 
of occupations to be considered is designed to suit the needs of 
many temperaments, and to meet the wishes of those who are 
wise enough to know that congeniality of employment is even more 


important than income. 











reached the journeyman’s standard of 
three dollars or three dollars and a half, 
and in the large cities, like New York 
and Chicago, of four dollars and a half. 
The working-day all over the country 
is eight hours. Overtime work is paid 
at the rate of time and a half, and work 
on Sundays and holidays, if that ever 
becomes necessary, at double rates. 

Although the young man will hardly 
be able to begin the practical learning of 
the carpenter’s trade until he is eighteen, 
there is much that will be of great use 
which he can acquire before that. If 
manual training is taught in the schools 
of his city or town, he should give all 
the time he can to it, for the practice he 
will get in that work will be worth 
weeks of subsequent experience. 

Mechanical drawing will also be of 
great service. This he may be able to 
study in an evening school or from 
books. A knowledge of plain geometry, 
which every carpenter needs, although 
few have it, he will probably get in the 
ordinary day-schools. 

The earning capacity of a carpenter 

















His outfit of tools will be simple—two 
or three saws, a hammer and a hatchet, 
a compass and square, a mallet and a set of 
framing chisels. Ten or fifteen dollars will 
cover the expense. 

It is generally admitted nowadays that a boy 
who goes to work at any occupation which, 
like carpentry, requires considerable physical 
strength, should receive sufficient pay to support 
himself, even in the beginning. Whether the 
young man begins then, as a regular apprentice 
in some large city, where the apprenticeship 
system prevails, or whether he just hires him- 
self out as a helper to a country carpenter, he 
may expect to get from one dollar a day to two 
dollars, the higher figure in the cities, the 
smaller in the country. 

His first work will be helping the journey- 
men to move lumber and put up staging. 
Then he will be set at simple framing, generally 
merely the cutting of mortices and tenons which 
a more experienced man has marked out. The 
apprentice will assist, too, at shingling and 





rough boarding, and in furring and strapping— 
that is, nailing on the strips which hold laths 
to walls and ceilings. 

A little later he will be put at floor-laying 
with an experienced man, a part of the trade 
which not only educates hand and eye, but 
trains and develops leg and knee muscles in a 
way that is surprising, and at first not alto- 
gether agreeable. 

From this point on the young man’s progress 
will depend a good deal upon the aptitude he 
has already shown and upon his disposition to 
learn. 

The rough work at the beginning will have 
taught him something about the nature of vari- 
ous kinds of lumber and the use of his tools. 
The finer work, like putting up finish and cut- 
ting in molding, jointing and hanging doors 
and sashes, is merely a steady progress from 
what he has already learned; and whether that 





progress shall be rapid or slow will depend 





somewhat upon the skill and disposition of the 
men with whom he works, but more upon the 
persistence and intelligence with which he asks 
questions and the success with which he re- 
members what is told him. 

In carpentry, as in almost everything else, 
there is a right way and a wrong way, and it 
is of the utmost importance that the young man 
cultivate the one and avoid the other. 

Roofs that are tight, eaves and gables that 
resist the weather and inside finish that stands 
changes of temperature are not matters of chance, 
but of knowledge and skill, and the young man 
who undertakes to learn the carpenter’s trade is 
not a competent journeyman until he has mas- 
tered all of them. The three years which the 
unions assign to this task are none too long a 
time. 

Meantime, however, the wages will be in- 
creased according to proficiency, until, in the 
country and in suburban places, they have 








will depend upon his skill and his 
knowledge. If he has good command 
of his tools and can do a skilful piece of work, 
but has no knowledge of the cost and strength 
of material or the methods of figuring the 
price of construction from architects’ plans, 
he will earn from two to four and a half 
dollars a day, and* will probably continue all 
his life to be merely some one else’s hired 
man. 

If he has the brains and the ambition and 
application to master these details he will,soon 
hang out a sign as a ‘‘Carpenter and Builder,’’ 
and later on will change it to ‘‘Contractor.’’ If 
he is successful his earnings may, and probably 
will, run into the thousands of dollars a year; 
but they will represent, as all large earnings do, 
not mere skill of hand, but intelligent head- 
work. 

In most of the large cities the carpenter’s 
trade is closely organized, but in the towns and 
smaller places the lines between union and non- 
union men are not closely drawn. 

















ocean; and some are still found on rocky 
deserts. 

It is highly probable that the ‘‘black stone’’ 
in the Kaaba at Mecca is a meteorite. It was 
sacred to the early Arabs long before Moham- 
med’s day, and has been worn smooth by the 
touches of thousands of pilgrims since. There 
are traces of the worship of meteoric stones in 
other Oriental religions also—and no wonder. 

If an early Arab, superstitious, in his way 
devout, sees a splendid meteor descend straight 
from that sky behind which all is mystery, 
and if he finds the stone in the desert, what 
more natural for him than to take it for a 
celestial messenger, and to worship it in place 
of the less mysterious idols which he has made 
with his own hands? 

The meteors which have fallen to the earth, 
and which are now in our cabinets, are chiefly 
iron, as has been said. The Mogul emperor, 
Jahangir, made a very good sword out of one 
which fell in 1621 in India. 

Traces of other chemical elements are found 
in these fragments,—even little diamonds, —but 
it is noteworthy that no unknown element has 
been found. They might be pieces of the earth, 
so far as their constitution goes. 

The question of where meteors really originate 
is too difficult to be discussed 
here. As a matter of fact, we 
do find them, in immense num- 
bers, circulating in orbits about 
the sun. Our solar system is 
full of them. When the earth 
happens to overtake one of them, 
or when one of them overtakes 
the earth, the meteor—a cold, 
dark, heavy mass—is drawn into 
the earth’s atmosphere with con- 
siderable velocity, and at once 
becomes intensely heated and 
luminous. 

The sudden change from the 
intense cold of space—some four 
hundred and sixty-one degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit—to the 
more than white heat caused by 
its rush through the air fuses 
the outer portions, and pro- 
foundly affects the whole mass. 
Usually the meteor cracks and 
bursts some time during its 
flight, and the fragments often 
burst again and again till they 
become quite small, like a 
shower of stones. 

Shooting-stars are frequent in 
early August and in November, 
and some can be seen on almost 
any clear night. 

They are generally far smaller 
than the large meteors, or fire- 
balls, which we have been con- 
sidering; but they are of quite 
the same nature. Year after 
year, when the earth is in a 
particular place in its orbit, as 
in August, these meteors are 
encountered, and a shower of 
shooting-stars results. 

The meteors are known to be 
moving in a long orbit round 
the sun, and the fact that we 
have showers whenever and 
wherever the earth crosses their 
orbit proves that the meteors are 
strung in masses, swarms, all along the orbit. 
No matter where you touch the necklace, you 
find a pearl. 

The orbit of the August meteors is the very 
same path as that of the bright comet of 1862. 
The comet is moving round its path, preceded 
and followed by swarms of these bodies. The 
comet and the meteors are connected in some 
way. It is probable that the meteors are the 
débris of the comet, although it is not certain. 
It is certain, however, that the association is 
not an accident. 

Other comets are attended by other swarms 
of meteors, all moving in the cometic paths, 
And of late years families of comets have been 
discovered, all again moving in one path. More- 
over, on several occasions comets have been seen 
to break up into parts. 

Whatever may be the real connection of these 
different bodies, it is at least sure that they 
have a connection. It is not yet certain which 
is the parent and which the child. 

The meteors and shooting -stars enter the 
earth’s atmosphere and become visible to us— 
become luminous by the friction, and so forth, 
due to their velocity—at a height of some seventy 
miles on the average. The smaller meteors are 
dissipated or consumed before they are much 
nearer to the surface of the, earth than about 
fifty miles. 

Occasionally a large meteor—fire-ball—actu- 
ally reaches the surface. ‘The California fire- 
ball of July 27, 1894, was first seen at least 
seventy miles above the earth. It burst when 
it was a little over twenty-five miles high; and 
it vanished, was dissipated, when it was about 
six miles high. 

If there were more space available it would be 
easy to explain the reasons for all the state- 
ments made here. 

As it is, some of them must be taken for 
granted, at least for the present. Any one who 
will give the necessary time can prove them for 
himself ; but it seems to be worth while to see 
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a really authentic picture of a meteor,—there 
are not many such,—and to know something 
about it. When you are fortunate enough to 








see the real thing you will understand better 
what to pay attention to, and how to utilize 
your observation. 
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eI \ a few moments 
the bell of the little 
== chapel was sending 
its jangling alarm out over the village. Men 
burst out of the houses and poured down to the 
lake shore, buttoning their jackets as they 
ran. 

They required no explanation. Ever since 
the incident at Poquette some such irruption of 
Ward’s reckless hordes had been anticipated. 

The craft was now close to shore, and was 
making for the stolid Swogon and its waiting 
sleds. ‘The stranger’s method of construction 
could now be distinguished. A good half-score 
of tote-sleds had been lashed together into a 
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sort of runnered raft. The sail was the huge 
canvas -used in summer on Ward’s lake scow. 

As the great boat swung into the wind, a 
jostling crowd of men poured out on the ice 
from under the flapping sail. Each man bore 
a tool of some sort, either ax, cant-dog, iron- 
shod peavey-stick, or cross-cut saw; and the 
moonshine flashed on the steel surfaces. 

Most of Parker’s crew had brought axes, 
and now as he advanced across the ice toward 
the locomotive, his men followed with consid- 
erable display of valor. 

A giant whiskered woodsman led the attack- 
ing force ; and the gang interposed itself between 
the railroad property and its defenders. 

‘Hold up there, right where ye are, all of 
ye!’’ the giant shouted. 

‘*What is your business here?’’ demanded 
the young man. 

‘‘Are you that little railro’d chap that thinks 
he’s runnin’ this end of the country on the 
kid-glove basis?’’ roared the big man. 

‘*My name is Parker,’’ replied the engineer. 
**That is my property yonder. You will have 
to let my men pass to it.’’ 

The giant looked squarely over the engineer’s 
head into the crowd of Sunkhaze men. 

“*T reckon Dan Connick is pretty well known 
hereabouts!’’ he cried. ‘‘Wal, that’s me. Never 
was licked, never was talked back to. I know 
the most 0’ you men. I should hate to hurt ye. 
Your wives are waitin’ for ye to come home. 
Ye’d better go.’’ 

But the crowd made no movement to retreat. 

‘*Ye’d better go!’’ bellowed Connick. ‘‘Un- 
derstand? I said ye’d better go. Goan’ mind 
your business, an’ if ye do that, not a man in 
my crew will step a foot on the Sunkhaze shore, 
But if ye stay here and meddle, then down 
come your houses and out go your cook-stoves. 
You know me! Get back on shore.’’ 

A tremendous roar from his men emphasized 
his demand. 

“*If ye want these hearties loose up there, ye 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 


can have ’em in about two 
minutes!’’ he cried. 

The Sunkhaze contin- 
gent rubbed elbows significantly, mumbled in 
conference, and scuffled slowly toward the shore. 

‘*Are you going to back down, men?” 
Parker shouted. 

‘*We’ve got wives an’ children an’ houses up 
there, mister,’’ said a voice from the crowd, 

an’ it’s a cold night to be turned out-o’-doors. 
We know these fellers better’n what you do.”’ 

‘*But, men,’’ persisted Parker, ‘‘they won’t 
dare to sack your village. Such things are not 
done in these days. The law —’’ 

**Law!’’ burst from Connick, jeeringly. 
‘‘Why, there ain’t deputy sheriffs 
enough in this county to round us 
up once we get acrost the Poquette 
divide !’’ 

“That’s right, Mr. Parker,’’ 
agreed one of the Sunkhaze crowd. 
“‘Once a crew burnt a smokin’-car 
when they were comin’ up from —’’ 

‘*No yarns now, no yarns now!’’ 
Connick thrust himself against the 
Sunkhaze men and roughly elbowed 
them back. ‘‘Geton shore an’ stay 
there. ’” 

Parker was left standing alone 
on the ice. His supporters scuffled 
away, muttering angry complaints, 
but offering no resistance. When 
the giant woodsman returned after 
hastening their departure, he was 
faced by the young man, still 
defiant. Connick cocked his head 
humorously and looked down on 
the engineer. Under all the big 
man’s fierceness there had been a 
flash of jocoseness in his tones at 
times. Parker saw plainly that he 
and his followers viewed the whole 
thing as a ‘‘lark,’’ and entertained 
little respect for their adversaries. 

**Connick, I warn you—’’ Parker 
began; but the giant chuckled, and 
said, tauntingly: 

** *Cluck-cluck !’ said the bear.’’ 

“‘T want to say to you, sir, that 
you are dealing with a large propo- 
sition if you interfere with this 
railroad property. My backers —’’ 

‘**Bow-wow!’ said the fish.’’ 
The woodsman cried more inso- 
lently, and yet with a jeering jovi- 
ality that irritated Parker more 
than downright abuse would have 
done. 

He started toward his engine, but 
Connick put out his big arm to 
interpose. 

**Poodle,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got a 
place for you. I’m the champion 
dog-catcher of the West Branch region.’’ He 
reached for Parker’s collar, but Parker ducked 
under his arm, and as he came up struck out 
with a force that sent the astonished giant 
reeling backward. Fury and desperation were 
behind the blow. 

‘Wal, of all the —’’ gasped Connick, push- 
ing back his cap and staring in astonishment. 
His men laughed. 

“I'll wring your neck, you bantam!’’ he 
bawled; and he came down on Parker with a 
rush. 

On that slippery surface the odds were with 
the defensive. Moreover, Parker, having an 
athlete’s confidence in his fists, suddenly re- 
sponded to the instincts of primordial man. He 
leaped lightly to one side, caught the rushing 
giant’s foot across his instep, and as Connick’s 
moccasined feet went out from under him, the 
young engineer struck him behind the ear. He 
fell with a dismal thump of his head on the 
ice, and lay without motion. 

But Parker’s panting triumph was short-lived. 
As he stood over the giant, gallantly waiting 
for him to rise, he discovered that the rules of 
scientific combat were not observed in the woods. 
A half-dozen brawny wcodsmen leaped upon 
him, seized him, threw him down, tied his 
arms and legs with as little ceremony as if he 
were a calf, and tossed him upon the ice-boat. 

Connick had risen to a sitting posture, and 
viewed the struggle with mutterings of wrath 
while he rubbed his bumped head. 

He scrambled up as if to interfere, but as his 
antagonist had by this time been disposed of, 
he roared a few sharp orders, and his willing 
crew set at work. Men with axes chopped 
holes in the ice a few feet apart in a circle about 
the engine. There were many choppers, and 
although the ice was three feet thick, the water 
soon came bubbling through. As soon as a hole 
was cut, other men stuck down their huge 
cross-cuts and began to saw the ice. 

All too soon Parker, craning his neck where 
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he lay on the ice-boat, heard an ominous 
buckling and crackling of ice, and saw his 
faithful Swogon disappear below the surface of 
the lake, her mighty splash sending the water 
gushing like a silvery geyser into the moonlight. 
The sleds, loaded with the rails and spikes 
and other material, followed like a line of huge, 
frightened beavers seeking their hole. 

‘*There,’’ ejaculated Connick, wiping the 
sweat from his brow, ‘‘when that hole freezes 
up the Poquette Carry Railro’d will be canned 
for a time, anyway! Now three cheers for 
Colonel Gid Ward !’’ 

The cheers were howled vociferously. 

He pointed to the men of the settlement, who 
were now joined by their wives and children, 
and were watching operations from the bank. 

‘*Three cheers for the brave men and the 
sweet ladies o’ Sunkhaze!’’ 

Loud laughter followed these cheers. The 
people on the shore remained discreetly silent. 

‘‘Three groans for the Poquette Railro’d!’’ 

The hoarse cries rang out on the crisp night 
wind, and at the close one of those queer, split- 
ting, wide-reaching, booming crackles, heard in 
the winter on big waters, spread across the lake 
from shore to shore. 

‘*Even the old lake’s with us!’’ a woodsman 
shouted. 

Connick and his men had finished what they 
had come to Sunkhaze to do. They climbed 
aboard the huge ice-craft. The sheet was paid 
off, and with dragging peavey-sticks instead of 
centerboard to hold the contrivance into the 
wind, the boat moved away on its tack across 
the lake. 

‘*Say good-by to your friend here!’’ Connick 
bellowed. ‘‘He says he thinks he’ll go with 
us, strange countries for to see.’’ 

‘*Tell inquirin’ admirers that his address in 
futur’ will be north pole, shady side,’’ another 
rough humorist added. 

The men on the shore did not reply. They 
understood perfectly the uncertain temper of 
‘‘larking’’ woodsmen. There had been cases in 
times past when a taunting word had turned 
rude jollity into sour hankering for revenge. 

The bottle began to go about on the sleds, 
and the refrain of a lumberman’s chorus, with 
its riotous, ‘‘Whoop fa la larry, lo day!’’ came 
floating back to Sunkhaze long after the great 
sail had merged itself with the silvery radiance 
of the brilliant surface of the lake. 

‘*Apparently there’s other folks as have new 
schemes of travellin’ acrost Spinnaker Lake,’’ 
observed the postmaster, breaking a long silence 
in the group of spectators. ‘‘Wal, I did all I 
could to post him on what he might expect when 
Gid Ward got his temper good an’ started. It’s 
too bad to see that property dumped that way, 
though. ’’ 

**Ain’t Gid Ward ever goin’ to suffer for any 
of his actions?’’ demanded Parker’s foreman, 
disgustedly. 

‘What are we goin’ to do?’’ 

**T’ll write a letter to the high sheriff,’’ said 
the postmaster; and then he added, bitterly, 
‘fan’ he’ll prob’ly wait till it’s settled goin’ 
in the spring, same’s he did when we sent 
down that complaint about Ward’s men wreckin’ 
Johnson’s store. An’ by that time he’ll forget 
all about comin’. Talk about kings and em- 
perors! If we hain’t got one on West Branch 
waters, then you can brand me for a liar with 
one of my own date stamps. ’’ 

Parker maintained grim silence as he lay on 
the sled. No one spoke to him. The men 
were too busy with songs and rough jests over 
the business of the evening. The engineer 
would not confess to himself that he was fright- 
ened, but the wantonness and alacrity with 
which the irresponsible men had destroyed 
valuable property impressed him with ominous 
apprehension of what they might do to him. 
He wondered what revenge Connick was medi- 
tating. 

It was a strange and tedious ride for the 
young man. The woodsmen sat jammed so 
closely about him that he could see only the 
frosty stars glimmering wanly in the moon- 
light. When the songs and the roaring conver- 
sations were stilled for a moment, he could 
hear the lisp of the runners on the smooth 
surface and the slashing grind of the iron-clad 
peavey-sticks. 

Although the bodies of his neighbors had 
kept the cold blast from him, he staggered on 
his numb feet when they untied his bonds at 
Poquette and ordered him to get off the sled. 
Connick came along and gazed on the young 
man grimly while they were freeing him. 

**Aha, my bantam!’’ he growled. 

Parker braced himself to meet a blow. He 
felt that the giant would now take satisfactory 
vengeance for the discomfiture he had suffered 
before his men at Sunkhaze. Connick raised 
his hand, that in its big mitten seemed like a 
cloud against the moon, and brought it down. 
The young man gathered himself apprehen- 
sively, but the blow was merely a slap on his 
shoulder—a slap with such an unmistakable 
air of friendliness about it that Parker gazed 
up into the man’s face with astonishment. 
Now he was to experience his first taste of the 
rude chivalry of the woods, a chivalry often 
based on sudden whim, but none the less sincere 
and manly. 

‘*My bantam,”’ said the big man, admiringly, 
‘faith, but that was a tidy bit o’ foot-work 
ye done down at Sunkhaze.’’ Good-humored 
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grins and rueful scowls chased one another over 
his face, according as he patted Parker’s back 
or rubbed the bump on his own head. ‘‘Sure, 
there’s a big knob there, my boy. There’s 
only one thing that’s harder than your fist, an’ 
that’s Spinnaker ice.’’ 

Parker attempted some embarrassed reply in 
way of apology, for this magnanimity of his 
foe touched him. The giant put upa protesting 
hand. 

‘*Ye sartin done it good, my little man, an’ 
I’m glad to know ye better. But Colonel Gid 
Ward, sure he lied about ye, or I’d never called 
ye names at Sunkhaze.’’ 

‘*You didn’t expect that man to tell the truth 
about me, did you?’’ Parker demanded. 

‘‘Why, he said ye was a little white-livered 
sneak that wouldn’t dare to put up your hands 
to a Sunkhaze mosquito of the June breed, an’ 
that ye were tryin’ to come in here an’ do 
business amongst real men. I couldn’t stand 
that, I couldn’t!’’ 

‘*But my business—my reasons for being 
here—my responsibilities!’’ cried Parker. ‘‘I 
see he must have lied about that part of it.’’ 

‘*Ah, I don’t know anything about your 
business, nor care!’’ Connick growled. ‘‘I only 
know there’s something about a Poquette rail- 
ro’d in it. But all that’s between you and Gid 
Ward. You can talk that over with him.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that you and your 
men have destroyed that railroad property 
without having any special grudge against the 
project ?’’ 

‘‘Why, railro’ds ain’t any of our business,’’ 
the giant replied, with his eyes wide open and 
frank. 

‘“*What are you —slaves?’’ 
angrily. 

In addition to his lesson in woods’ chivalry 
he was getting education regarding the irrespon- 
sibility of these unconventional children of the 
wild lands. 

The taunt did not seem to anger the men in 
the least. 

“*This railro’d is Gid Ward’s business,’’ said 
Connick. ‘‘We work for Gid Ward. He owns 
the Poquette land, don’t he? He said he didn’t 
want any railro’d there. He told us to come 
down an’ dump the thing. We come down, of 
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course. You can fix that with him. But 
you’re a good little fighter, my man. He didn’t 
tell the truth about you.” 

The young man groaned. The ethics of the 
woods were growing more opaque to his under- 
standing. 

“‘T’ll introduce myself more formal,’’ said 
the woodsman, apparently with affable intent 
to be better acquainted with this young man 
who had shown that he possessed the qualities 
admired in the forest. ‘‘My 
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THEY SUSPECTED SOME DESPERATE TRICK ON HIS PART, AND WOULD NOT GO NEAR HIM. 


Number 7 cuttin’. 
the nearest men growled good-humored greetings. 

“Well, Mr. Connick,’’ said Parker, dryly, 
‘‘T thank you for the evening’s entertainment, 
and now that you have done your duty to 


Colonel Ward, I suppose I may return to Sunk- | 


haze.’? His heart sank as he thought of the 

Swogon weltering in the depths of the lake. 
*‘Oh, ye’ve got to come with us!’’ beamed 

Connick. ‘‘Colonel Ward has sent for ye!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AST March Peter McComfrey, once a 
fireman on the White Star Steamship 
s—eee Teutonic, and afterward on a French 
steamer plying to the Indian Ocean, took service 
on the Borodino, at Madagascar. The war- 
vessels of the Russian fleet, then on the way 
to the East, were short of stokers, and good 
wages were offered—as far as Saigon, Cochin 
China, for which port about thirty of the men 
in the fire-room were engaged. Dut the Boro- 
dino did not put into Saigon, and whoever 
came aboard at Madagascar had no opportunity 
of leaving the ship. The men were compelled 
to proceed with the fleet to the Strait of Korea. 
There were ninety-eight firemen on the 
Borodino, in either three or four shifts, each 
of which worked before the furnaces for four 
hours at a time. 

These men were from nearly every nation 
and country of the known world. A little 
Chilean, called ‘‘Pancho,’’ a New Orleans 
negro, Sam Lafayette, two Welshmen, desig- 
nated as ‘‘Big Mac’’ and ‘‘Little Mac,” an 
Irishman, Flinn, and a ‘‘Fuzzy’’ from Suakin, 
who had served on an English P. & O. steamer, 
were in the same shift with MceComfrey. 

There were also with them four Finns and 
six Russians, two of the former being anarchists, 
who were believed to be plotting the destruction 
of the ship. 

The heat below during the whole long voyage 
from Madagascar to the China Sea was well- 
nigh insupportable. Often the blowers were 
not operated, and when the ship lay to, the 
men were on the verge of suffocation from bad 
air, the temperature rising to one hundred and 
eight degrees Fahrenheit. All the men in 
McComfrey’s shift intended to leave at Saigon, 
if they had to desert without their pay. They 
never had the chance. 

McComfrey’s letter home, describing the Bat- 
tle of Tsu Shima, is as follows: 

**‘Our shift was to go on at two bells. I had 
been asleep, but turned out a little ahead of 
time, and took the bad coffee, mush and canned 
leef they gave us, then went up ’tween decks 
to look out to sea. It was cool, damp and 
foggy. We were making about ten knots, and 
a sailor told me we were off the coast of Japan. 

“*T could just make out the Kniaz Suvaroff 
in the mist ahead, and the Imperator (Alex- 
ander IT) in the line behind us. Those were 
all the vessels I could see on that side. There 
was quite a sea on that seemed like the tail of 
a storm farther north, for there was no wind. 
‘We shall be at Vladivostok to-morrow, matey,’ 
the sailor said to me in Russian. 

“‘Two bells struck, and I heard the pipe 
calling our shift down to the fire-room. If you 
have been aboard a battle-ship, you know how 
narrow the gangways are from the main-deck, 











and how steep the stairs to the stoke-hole and 
bunkers are set. 

‘‘We had cleaned the fires twice when we 
felt the ship begin turning to port; and just 
then the third engineer, a German from Bremen, 
came to the fire-room door. He said something 
in his own language to the head fireman, who 
was also a Bremen man. They shook hands, 
embraced, and then each gave a little packet to 
the other. I guessed at once that the Japanese 
fleet was sighted. For away down there, with 
the noise of the furnaces, we could hear nothing 
of what passed on deck. 

‘*A moment later the forced draft went on. 
It made our ears feel queer. Immediately, too, 
we were piped to clean fires and coal faster. 
They were giving the screws more steam, work- 
ing up to full speed. I wondered at it, in that 
fog, with twenty ships all round us, but have 
been told since that the fog lifted at this time. 

‘*The heavy air pressure made the furnaces 
roar tremendously. It was all white flame 
inside and cut out coal like cheese. We would 
no more than get the fires stirred up and coal 
in, and stand back a moment to breathe, when 
the pipes would scream again. 

‘The Borodino was now doing sixteen 
knots; and just then we heard a dull report 
that came to us like a blow struck against the 
ship’s side. - It was a gun, a long way off. 
Little Pancho, who stood next to me, cried, 
‘Los Yappos!’ crossing himself, after his 
Catholic fashion. The Russian stokers also 
dropped their shovels to cross themselves, and 
the Fuzzy threw down his cleaning bar. Big 
Mac came across to where Flinn and I stood. 

‘* ‘What d’ye think, mon?’ he cried. ‘What 
d’ ye think ?’ 

** *No good thinkin’ now!’ growled Flinn. 


‘*The head fireman ordered Mac back to his | 


place. 

** ‘Stand by your furnaces!’ he shouted to 
us, first in German, then in Russian. ‘Tend 
your fires! No bolting! There’s going to be a 
fight, but that doesn’t concern you. The first 
man that starts to leave this fire-room will be 
shot.’ He shoved the door back, and we saw 
that two marines with carbines had been sta- 
tioned in the runway outside. At sight of them 
a sense of deadly fear came over me. There 
was to be no escape for us. 

‘‘The pipes screamed again; and suddenly, 


name is Dan | 
Connick, and these here are my hearties from | a distant refrain now and then came the dull | worse. 


He waved his hand, and | 








| like a thunderclap, the near, tremendous report 
of one of our twelve-inch guns in the forward | 
turret shook the big ship to her keel, and made | long after that we began to notice that the ship 
An after turret-| had a slight list to starboard. 


all the electric bulbs wink. 


Japanese were on that side of us. 

‘‘It was now one continuous roar from the | 
| Borodino and from the Suvaroff, Imperator, 
Orel, Osliabia, and the whole fleet; while like 














gun chimed in, and then, one after another, | were started. 
the six rapid-fire guns spoke out along the whole | in the boilers, and the dynamos were running 
starboard side. We knew from this that the | steadily. 

| ‘*As much as two hours passed. 














| the hammering, fore and aft, we supposed that 


the officers were trying to make repairs. Not 
Two pumps 
There was a good head of steam 


At a dis- 
tance we could hear firing, but the enemy ap- 
| peared to have left the Borodino in peace. 
| The pumps worked steadily and the list got no 
Hammering resounded through the ship, 
with now and then shouts or a 
revolver-shot. 

‘*But the enemy had not for- 
gotten us. At about ten o’clock 
three or four of our rapid-fire 
guns were discharged suddenly. 
Loud shouts on deck followed, 
and in the ‘tops’ several 
machine-guns rapped sharply. 
We also heard the quick revolu- 
tions of a. small vessel’s screw 
close to us. 

‘“*‘A moment later something 
bumped against us, and the next 
instant there came an explosion 
to which that of shells was like 
a pop-gun! It threw us all off 
our feet. We heard the armor- 
plate tearing like paper. The 
side of the ship heaved ponder- 
ously up, then settled back. We 
had been torpedoed. Accompa- 
nying the shock, one of the 
forward set of tubular boilers 








boom of the Japanese guns. 
two or three miles away. 

‘*But as minutes passed, my first fear and 
excitement abated somewhat. 
peared to be coming to us. 
little. The third engineer came down again 
to speak to the head fireman. ‘They haven’t | 
hit us yet,’ he said. ‘We may pass them | 
by. But the Suvaroff is getting it hot. She’s 
afire!’ 

‘*He had scarcely gone when we felt a heavy 
shock against the side, accompanied by a loud 
explosion. The ship reeled over, then rolled to 
and fro heavily. It was a Japanese shell. 

** ‘We got it that time!’ exclaimed Flinn. 

‘The pipe screamed and we piled in the 
coal, but just as we closed the doors another 
shell struck and exploded astern—an awful 
crash! Again the ship rocked, and soon we 
felt her yawing. The forced draft went off so 
suddenly that our ears fluttered. Then the 
screws stopped. 

‘‘Order after order came down the speaking- 


tubes, and immediately the second engineer | 


rushed into the fire-room and ordered the 
dampers all closed. No one told us anything, 
but a rumor went round that the steering-gear 
was disabled. The Borodino was helpless, 
and had stopped te prevent colliding with the 
Osliabia. 

‘*The fire-room at once grew hot enough to 
scorch us. No air was coming down. We} 
stood and panted, then yelled for the blower. 
A moment later a third shell penetrated the | 
armor amidships, and exploded with an even 
worse crash than the others. Hoarse shouts 
and the cries of wounded men followed. 
of the guns were fired after that. 


hoists. The Borodino lay helpless, unable to 
fire, unable to move ahead. Big Mac was for 
making a break, but the sentries had their 
carbines cocked, 


By shouting up the tube, he finally got a blower 
started. 


rapid-fire projectiles striking the upper works 
like a hail-storm. Their guns sounded nearer, 
now that the furnaces were still. 
seemed endless. 

**After a long while one of the hoists was 
repaired, and two of the large guns began firing 
again. This went on for a long time. Two 
of the Japanese ships seemed to have singled 
out the Borodino. More than twenty shells 
struck us. ‘The after turret was wholly wrecked. 
The passages below were now full of skulkers 
from the gun crews. Officers, shouting execra- 
tions, came down and drove numbers of the 
runaways back to the guns. 

‘*After a long time steam was put on, and 
the vessel moved slowly ahead for a while, then 
stopped again. Weopened thedrafts. A rumor 
came in that they were going to run her ashore 
}and blow her up. 





**Soon after this another shell penetrated the | 


| armor just abaft the coal-bunkers, and exploded 
there with a fearful concussion. The pungent 
smoke and gas came through into the fire-room. 
As there was nothing to do before the furnaces, 
Sam Lafayette and I crept back 


coming in. We reported this to the head fire- 
man, but he bade us hold our tongues. 


on, but no bells were struck and no shift was 
made. It was rumored that many of the other 
firemen were killed forward. 

‘*Night came on, and for a time the enemy’s 
fire ceased. The Borodino lay hove to. By 





Their ships were | 


No harm ap-| 
1 took heart a/| 


None | 
This last | 
shell had disabled both sets of ammunition | 


and the head fireman kept | 
calling out to us to stand by and keep steady. | 


‘All the while we could hear the enemy’s | 


The time | 


into the | 
bunkers, and there we could plainly hear water | 
| was then thrown to him. 


‘It was past time for the other shift to come | 


| well treated. 


exploded, and a moment later 
every light went out. 

**For a few seconds we stood 
there in the dark, not knowing what to think. 
| But we all heard a horrible sucking, gurgling 
| sound of water coming in, and could actually 
feel the ship settle to that side. 

“With that all order ceased. We made a 
rush together for the fire-room door. A carbine 
blazed in the dark, but Pancho and I pressed 
|out into the runway. I heard Big Mac whim- 
pering like a child. Men were crowded every- 
| where, pushing, shouting, yelling—and all the 

while we could feel the ship settling to that 
side! 

“*T got through the jam of bodies and bumped 
|along the passage to the ladder leading up to 
the engine-room. No one seemed to be there, 
|and I felt my way on deck, falling over dead 
or wounded men every step. Two more boilers 
exploded and steam came rushing up. 

“Right ahead of me I now saw the second 
engineer, Berustain, with a lantern and a life- 
| belt on his arm. He was clawing his way up 
| the incline of the deck toward an embrasure on 
| the upper or port side. The starboard rail was 
already in the water, and the deck like a steep 
hill. 

‘*He reached the gun-port and stopped there, 
| with the lantern ring on his arm, to buckle 
| the belt. At that moment he was struck by a 
| fragment of shell, and his dead body slid down 
the deck to my feet. 

‘I seized the belt, buckled it round me in the 
dark, and scrambling up to the embrasure, 
| jumped off into the water—for I felt the ship 
| sinking. And I had not made ten strokes when, 
with an awful roar of her exploding boilers, the 
Borodino turned over and went to the bottom 
of the strait. 

**A great wave sucked me back into the roaring 
vortex that closed over the ship. For some 
moments I was involved in it, buffeted and 
whirled about; but the belt helped me to keep 
|} up, and soon I found myself floating in calm 
water. ’’ 

McComfrey was in the water for four or five 
hours, till daylight Sunday. Then at some 
little distance he saw four other swimmers. 
The one nearest was clinging to what looked 
like a slim cask. He proved to be Little 
| Mac, and what he had his arms round was an 
unexploded torpedo—a round, hollow steel tube, 
| sufficiently buoyant to float. Little Mac did 
not know what it was, but McComfrey knew, 
and called out to him to leave it. The Welsh- 
man held on, however, saying that he might as 
well be blown up as drown. MeComfrey kept 
away, shouting to his mate on no account to hit 
the cap at the end of the tube. 

A war-ship, which proved to be the Japanese 
cruiser Kasuga, was lying to, a few cable 
lengths away. McComfrey began shouting, 
and presently the cruiser lowered a boat to pick 
them up. 

The Japanese bluejackets rowed to McCom- 
frey, pulled him in, laughing, and patted him 
on the back. But when they recognized the 
torpedo which Little Mac held in his arms, 
they suspected some desperate trick on his part, 
and would not go near him. They even threat- 
|ened to shoot him if he did not let it go and 
swim to the boat. This Little Mac, now very 
weak, dared not do, and affairs were taking a 
bad turn. McComfrey succeeded, however, in 
making them understand the matter, and a line 


| 


They were taken first on board the Kasuga, 
but a few days later were landed at Sakai, and 
sent to a military camp for Russian prisoners. 
McComfrey writes that they are well fed and 
As far as his knowledge goes, he 
and Little Mac were the only survivors from 
the fire-room of the Borodino. 
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PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
hat is said to be the greatest search-light 
in the world was lately set up on Pike’s 
Peak. It can be seen for two hundred and 
eighty miles on a clear night; and, what is 
more interesting, those on whom it shines can 
be seen, too. 


N° England housewives will sympathize 
with the proprietor of an Alpine hotel who 


| mark, because ‘‘She might t’ink sumtin’d hap- 





posted the following notice in the rooms of his | 


house: 
mesdames are requested earnestly not to take 
the clothes of the bed to see the sun rise, for 
the color changes. ’’ 


ife has much to offer those boys and girls 
who entered high school this year for the 
first time. Their eager.and expectant faces as 
they went into the building on the opening day 
—their teachers and parents saw the look with 
pleasure—are a guarantee that they will get what 
they are seeking. 


By result of the multiplication of public 
baths and swimming- places is greater 
cleanliness and better health among the crowded 
tenants of the large cities. Another result which 
is well worth while is the large number of boys 
and girls who become accomplished swimmers 
atanearly age. Superintendents of public baths 
are of the opinion that boys of ten years now 
swim as well as boys of sixteen swam a few 
years ago. i 
we some parts of western Canada the population 
consists almost entirely of newly arrived emi- 
grants from the United States. Some Canadian 
politicians addressed a meeting of farmers in 
behalf of a Liberal candidate. After the meet- 
ing a man from Missouri said, ‘‘Say, Bill, 
those fellers was right smart speakers, wasn’t 
they?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Bill. ‘‘But I can’t 
make out fer the life of me whether they was 
fer Bryan or McKinley.’’ 
A Chicago newspaper finds that in twelve cities 
of the United States the automobile, since 
the beginning of this year, has been responsible 
for the death of forty-two persons and the more 
or less serious injury of three hundred and forty- 
three others. The interesting thing is not so 
much the figures as the analysis of them. The 
accidents nearly all class themselves under one 
of three heads: dangerous speed, unskilled 
drivers, indifference to the rights of others. 
A representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture has lately been ordered to explore 
the Kuen-lun Mountain range, for the discovery 
of hardy fruits and grasses that may be profit- 
ably introduced into the United States. The 
Kuen-lun range is the boundary between Tibet 
and East Turkestan, and traverses a coun- 
try of which white men know little. It is 
in this region that the peach is supposed to 
have originated. The expert is commissioned 
to learn also what he can of the fruit in its 
native habitat. 


M: Witte, the senior Russian peace pleni- 
potentiary, paid a visit to Washington after 
the conclusion of his duties at Portsmouth, and 


at Mount Vernon he performed a graceful act | 
which, it is hoped, will be another means of | 
| have an air-ship ready to manufacture and sell | 


perpetuating the memory of the peace conference. 
By the tomb of Washington he planted a sapling, 
which will be known as the ‘‘Peace Tree.’’ 
Those who saw the earth fly when he began to 
dig are convinced that if Russia ever proves 
inhospitable to Mr. Witte, he can always find 
something to do here. 
F the first time since the days of the Plan- 
tagenets the name of John is borne by an 
English prince as his chief appellation. The 
infant son of the Prince of Wales, recently 
baptized, is named John. The name was one 
of many given to the third son of the present 
king, who lived onlyaday. Beyond the Tweed, 
at one time, the name is said to have been 
regarded as unfortunate. Little Prince John 
has four brothers and a sister. His biggest 
brother, Edward, familiarly known as ‘‘Eddie,’’ 
is only eleven years old. 
Hay a week passes that news of a marvelous 
escape from death does not come from New 
York. One of the most interesting recent escapes 
is that of a boy who fell from his bicycle and 
was run over by a heavy furniture van. The 


‘*Misters the venerable voyagers and | 








{gee THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





two wheels on one side of the van passed over 
the boy’s neck, and as soon as the van had 
stopped, he sat up and exclaimed, ‘‘Gee, is dat 
bicycle busted??? An ambulance was sum- 
moned, and the boy was taken to a hospital for 
observation, after a sprained wrist had been 
bandaged. ‘There was a blue line on his neck 
where the wheels passed over. The boy besought 
the police not to tell his mother what made this 


pened ter me.’’ 


ear-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
who commands the British second cruiser 
squadron, which is now on this side of the 
Atlantic, is a Hessian. His father was Prince 
Alexander, son of the Grand Duke of Hesse, but 
the prince has married a niece of King Edward, 
and has renounced his fatherland and become a 
naturalized British citizen. Perhaps it is not 
quite correct to call Prince Louis a Hessian, any 
more than it would be accurate to say that King 
Edward is English. The royal families have 
intermarried so often that in some cases little of 
the blood of the races over whom they rule flows 
in the veins of the sovereign heads of the Euro- 


pean states. 
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THE OUTBOUND SHIP. 


Festively she puts forth in trim array; 
And vigorous as a lark at break of day. 
Wordsworth. 
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TAMMANY. 


hat is Tammany Hall? Why are vari- 
W ous political organizations in New 

York uniting in an attempt to compass 
its defeat, and how does it happen that it is 
thought necessary to appeal to everything that 
is not Tammany to unite against it? The 
answer to these questions should interest stu- 
dents of social conditions more than the student 
of politics. 

To take them in reverse order, it may be said 
that the vehemence of the appeal made by the 
anti-Tammany forces is due to their knowledge 
of the hold which Tammany has upon the 
loyalty of a large body of voters. The Tam- 
many leaders have attached to themselves a 
following large enough to carry the elections in 
ordinary years, when the people are not aroused 
by some great political scandal. Those followers 
are loyal because the leader takes care of them. 
When they are out of work he finds them em- 
ployment; when they are arrested he goes to 
the police court and secures their release on bail ; 
when they are sick he gets a doctor for them; 
and he gives free dinners on Thanksgiving day 
and picnics in summer. 

Those who seek the defeat of Tammany 
maintain that the political organization exists 
because its leaders desire primarily to make 
money out of the business of government, and 
have no interest in the efficient conduct of 
affairs, save as that keeps the voters complacent. 
That they are in politics for personal gain has 
been admitted by many Tammany leaders from 
Tweed’s time to the present. 

Tammany Hall itself isa building. It belongs 
to the Society of Tammany, organized in 1789 
as a protest against the aristocracy of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. The general committee of 
the Tammany Democracy, whose headquarters 
are in the building, is the executive council of 
the political body popularly known as Tammany 
Hall. 

The real point of opposition to Tammany, 
then, is that its political power is a combina- 
tion of two elements which are in politics for 
what is to be made out of it—the leaders, greedy 
of money which office or the control of offices 
enables them to get out of the government, and 
the followers, whose idea of good government is 
that government which will protect them from 
the consequences of their poverty, illness, mis- 
fortune or crime. 
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NAVIGATING THE AIR. 


ne of the most successful aeronauts has 
said of his dirigible balloon that at best 





he has achieved an interesting toy. Other | 
inventors have declared that they would soon | 


to the public. Probably neither view is quite 
safe for the layman’s mind to adopt at present. 

A machine which teaches science much that 
is valuable is something more than a toy. On 
the other hand, the great expense of a flying- 
machine, added to the fact that few men have | 
the will and the skill necessary to attempt an | 
aerial voyage, renders it unlikely that many | 
persons will own and operate air-ships, even 
should they be of a much better kind than any 
that has yet been built. 

Machines to navigate the air are of two types, | 
the dirigible balloon and the aeroplane. The 
dirigible balloon is a gas bag supporting the | 
weight of motor, steering apparatus and oper- | 
ator. The aeroplane is a kite sustained by the 
propulsion of a motor, as a boy’s kite is sus- | 


tained by the forward pull of the string. The | that these documents are packed with fascina- | 
construction of kites and balloons has been | ting and useful matter; but the way in which | 


variously modified by different inventors. 
The best-known experimenters with balloons | 
are the Lebaudy brothers, Mr. Santos-Dumont, 


and several Englishmen, Frenchmen and Ameri- | Crowded with facts they may be, and bristling 


cans. The most familiar names associated with 
the aeroplane are those of Dr. Alexander 


Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
Dr. S. P. Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and Sir Hiram Maxim. 

There are on record sustained flights with 
both kinds of machines. There are also on 
record cour:tless disasters with both balloons 
and kites, and at least two fatal disasters to 
prominent experimenters. ‘The dirigible balloon 
has flown farther and oftener than the aero- 
plane, and more inventors have succeeded in 
making it fly. 

Scientists and inventors must go on experi- 
menting, just as other men must keep on hunting 
for the poles. Science and mechanics profit 
much by quests after apparently unattainable 
goals—and often the goals prove attainable. 
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THE BIBLE OF EXPERIENCE. 


Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, or joy or moan. 
Lowell, 
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MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


et six bright women happen to meet on an 
afternoon, and they will talk cleverly for 
an hour of dress and digestion, and their 
corollaries, economy and servants. Let a man 
join the group, and the conversation will shift 
to the terms of peace between Japan and Russia, 
the sanitary condition of Panama, the expense 
of vacation schools, or municipal ownership of 
railroads. The change of subject is simply the 
concession of the woman to the man—for how 
can he, with his limited interests, understand 
the really vital matters with which she must 
concern herself? 

He thinks, for example, that digging ditches 
in the ground and levying taxes for them, or 
devising ways to kill one another, or to patch 
up those we have half-killed, are the funda- 
mental matters of life. Women know that 
keeping themselves, their husbands and babies 
clothed and fed are the affairs with which 
congresses and parliaments might well be busied, 
if they knew enough. 

However, men will never grasp that secret, 
and women will continue to manage by them- 
selves these matters which make civilization 
possible, and make wealth, art and imagination 
worth the having. 

Even religion is not without its word of cheer 
for the feminine student of clothes and food. 
The lilies of the field don a splendid dress, and 
seek by root and leaf their nourishment from 
earth and sky. They point a cautious moral 
only in that they take no anzious thought for 
food and raiment. If the world ever decides to 
take no thought at all, women may well hasten 


to some other planet, where men and children | 


may be found who need their care. 
& © 


LOCAL ELECTIONS. 


© many young men the local election of this 

fall will be the first occasion of exercise of 

the franchise. They are therefore fit sub- 

jects for a word of friendly advice on the matter 
of partizanship. 

They have probably already made up their 
minds with which party they are to work in 
national affairs. Although in most cases their 
choice is not a choice at all, but a heritage, 
since they embrace one set of political principles 
or the other because their fathers held them 
more than for any other reason, yet in the long 
run that will not matter much. What does 


matter is the use they make of their party | 


associations. 

All students of politics agree that parties are 
necessary ; nearly all agree also that in munic- 
ipal affairs, and often in state matters, they 
are not only useless, but positively harmful. 

This is the point which the young voter 
should consider. The old voter has become too 
‘set in his ways’’ to change. Certain men are 
his personal friends because they belong to his 
party, and he would not think of voting against 
them. The young man has not yet made these 
slavish ties. He is therefore free to look 
squarely at all the municipal candidates, and to 
vote for those who seem to him most able and 
most honest. 

There is absolutely no other test that he need 


japply, but this test he must apply if he would 
|do his full duty as a citizen. The danger of 


dragging party standards into the contest is 
that it restricts the choice and blinds the judg- 
ment. The man who has the whole forest 
from which to choose a mast for the ship of state 
is a good deal more likely to pick a tree that is 
clean and sound than the man who can choose 
only from his own wood-lot. 
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ON WRITING REPORTS. 


he uninterésting nature of public docu- 
z. ments and reports furnishes an inexhaust- 
ible source of newspaper humor. The 
student, the scholar and the public man know 


it is presented is cold and uninviting. 
The same charge lies, too, against most reports 
that are read at meetings of clubs and societies. 


with statistics they often are, so that one who 
gives his mind to them may sluice out nuggets 











{of information which he would be sorry to 


miss. Yet when all is said, those who listen 
are present from a sense of duty and not from 
hope of entertainment. 

There is no need of this. Take, for example, 
the annual report of some department of 
women’s work in the church. The real pur- 
pose is to extend knowledge of the work, and 
above all, to interest outsiders in it, so that 
support may be more abundant. 

The opportunity to relate the picturesque inci- 
dent—to recall the things that were pathetic or 
humorous or especially instructive—is too good 
to be wasted. Then why give it up to dry figures 
and tiresome statistics? Why not infuse into 
it the life and vivacity and interest of the work 
itself ? 

The writing of reports is a task to which 
nowadays both men and women are frequently 
called. It is really the writing of history; and 
a little study of those historians who have won 
and retained popularity, and who have exerted 
the greatest influence on other minds, will con- 
vince one that it is possible to draw pictures that 
are true without making them dull. 

The old saying that good writing consists 
largely in knowing what to leave out is espe- 
cially true of reports. From them, at least, one 
might well resolve to leave out everything that 
is not interesting. What a sigh of relief would 
go up from those who have to listen! 


® © 
THE LATEST BUILDING MATERIALS. 


uch space has been devoted by the maga- 

zines lately to a discussion of the advan- 

tages of concrete in house - building. 

One is told that a solid and enduring structure 

can be made of the material, including even the 

floors and the roof, for little more than the cost 

of a wooden house, and when the annual bill 

for repairs is considered, the ultimate cost is 
said to be no greater than wood. 

The process of construction is simple. The 
walls are made by pouring into a temporary 
wooden mold a mortar of Portland cement, 
sand and crushed stone, enclosing steel rods, 
pillars or beams. This system of construction 
has been used occasionally for many years, but it 
has lately come into more general favor. There 
is a large concrete church in Brooklyn, and in 
Western as well as in Eastern cities there are 
tall buildings composed almost entirely of con- 
erete,—indeed, many steel-frame buildings are 

three-fourths concrete,—and many residences of 
| conerete have been erected in various parts of 
| this country. 
| ‘There is evolution in building as well as in 
| organic life. The earliest Greek architects were 
| limited by the fact that they did not know how 
to build an arch in stone. When the Romans 
| developed the arch, larger and more magnificent 
structures were reared, but for centuries they 
were limited in height because of the limita- 
tions of stone. 

Fifty years ago a building five or six stories 
high was unusual, even in the largest cities. 
| Then the elevator was invented, and less than 
twenty years ago the first steel-frame building 
was erected. Now a fifty-story hotel in New 
York is planned. It may well stand for the 
exclamation - point after one’s expression of 
wonder at the marvels of modern building enter- 
prise. 
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ie Swift, the astronomer, in discussing the 
recent eclipse of the sun, told how he waited 
| in Denver for the eclipse of 1878. For a hundred 
years astronomers had expected this eclipse, and 
three minutes before the computed time for it to 
begin Mr. Swift seated himself at his telescope 
and looked intoa cloudless sky. “It wasa solemn 
moment,” said he; “no words can describe it. 
| Slowly, as if time’s ceaseless flow had begun to 
| slacken, two of the three minutes had passed 
away and no eclipse, and nothing to indicate that 
anything unusual would happen. I then began to 
| count the tick, tick, tick of our sidereal clock till 
| all the seconds had passed away, and no eclipse, 
| but before the next tick I saw three black moun- 
| tain peaks on the moon’s limb glide on the sun. 
| The eclipse had begun just three-quarters of a 
| second too late.” It is such things as this that 
| make one respect the accuracy of the computa- 
| tions of the astronomers when they tell us about 
| the distances in the heavens, the weight and size 
| of planets, and other kindred things. 





ince the wheat-harvest in Kansas new banks 
have been started by the farmers at the rate 
of five or six a week; and farmers in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas are invest- 
ing their savings in the stock of new banks man- 
aged by themselves. The banking commissioners 
of these states have noted that the old banks are 
| not seriously affected by the new ones, and have 
concluded that the farmers are taking their money 
from hiding-places about their farms and invest- 
ing it in the banking business. It is estimated 
that in Kansas alone there are seventy-five million 
dollars hoarded away which are fast coming out 
and going into the banks. The people are not only 
| prosperous, but are getting faith in the honesty 
| of financial institutions, and their money is now 
working for them by earning interest. 
he task of the United States in the Philippines 
would haye been much harder if it had not 
| been for the excellent preliminary work in civili- 
| zing the natives that had been done by Spain. This 
| is the opinion of Gen. Leonard Wood. When he 
| was in this country in the summer on leave of 
absence from his work in the East he said that 
“Spain did more for the Filipinos than any other 
colonizing nation has ever done for an Oriental 
























people. Spain actually impressed her ideas and 
principles upon them. She gave them her religion 
and language and civilization. She did not merely 


She really affected and influ- 
enced the lives of the natives. Spain elevated the 
status of the Filipino woman. In, other Oriental 
countries the woman is little better than a slave. 
In the Philippines, on the contrary, the woman is 
the ‘business man’ of the couple. She it is who 
really manages the estate or household, and it 1s 
almost more important that we get her good-will 
and friendship than the man’s. The work done 
by the Roman Catholic friars in the three centuries 
Spain held the islands was wonderful, and cannot 
fail to excite our admiration. And Spain was con- 
tinuing her work of Christianizing the islands when 
our war came on. She was, for example, just at 
that time beginning to carry the work into the inte- 
rior of Mindanao, and had introduced there light- 
draft gunboats to explore the inlets and the 
rivers. Her officers sank these when the war was 
declared, and I am just now engaged in raising 
some of them.” This is not the popular view of 
Spain as a colonizer, but it is a fact that Spain has 
done both in the East and in the West what no 
other colonizing nation has done. The Mexican 
Indian as well as the Filipino speaks Spanish 
and goes to church. Wherever Spain has gone 
she has carried her language and her religion, and 
left a Spanish-speaking Christian people raised 
many degrees from barbarism. Spain was a great 
power once, and there are still great possibilities 
in the race. 


scratch the surface. 
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ALL IN THE NOTE -BOOK. 


“ last day in Rome,” sighed Mrs. Herrick, 
“and Henrietta’s note-books make me 
ashamed to go back to the United States! She 
was showing me this morning how many pages 
she has filled with information about the Colos- 
seum alone.” 

“Do you imagine she has anything you can’t find 
in your Baedeker?” asked Mr. Herrick, incredu- 
lously. 

“Oh, yes! She has picked up the greatest mass 
of curious facts. That girl could give lectures on 
Rome from her note-book, and I—well, I’m taking 
away ‘impressions,’ but that’s all. The great 
ruins will be old friends after this, when I see 
their pictures. I’ve just been living the past all 
the week —but I haven’t made one note, and 
honestly, I’m ashamed!” 

“H’m!” was the comment. “Perhaps you’ve got 
as much out of it as if you’d gone round with 
blinders on, the way Henrietta has. Whenever 
her head hasn’t been in a guide-book it has been 
in a note-book. I haven’t seen her take one good 
look at anything in Rome.” 

Henrietta was ready, and soon the three were 
driving through a part of the city that their week 
in Rome had left unvisited until that day. As 
they were coming back, late in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Herrick whispered to her husband: 

“Have him drive us by way of the Colosseum, 
just for one more farewell glimpse. But don’t 
let Henrietta hear you tell him; let’s surprise 
her.” 

There was little danger of Henrietta hearing. 
Secure in the belief that they were retracing the 
way they had come, she was sitting with face 
close to her note-book, busily recording impres- 
sions of the afternoon. The carriage turned into 
the Via di San Gregorio without her noticing, and 
started down the gentle slope that leads between 
the Palatine Hill and the Botanical Gardens. 
Presently, off at the left, glimpses of the ruins of 
the Forum appeared. In the background glowed 
the sunset, casting long, level shadows of shafts 
and arches over the ground. 

Mrs. Herrick fairly held her breath as she 
waited for Henrietta to glance up from that note- 
book and be astonished and delighted by this last, 
unplanned-for view of the most impressive sight 
in all Rome. Still the crowning glory of the pic- 
ture was yet to come. They were close to the 

_Arch of Constantine now. A few more turns of 
the carriage-wheels; then suddenly below them 
loomed that majestic mass of ruins whose outlines 
against the Italian sky had grown so familiar to 
the Herricks in one short week—the Colosseum! 

“Henrietta!” cried Mrs. Herrick, involuntarily, 
and Henrietta sat up with a start. 

“What is it? Am I missing something?” she 
exclaimed. Then as she looked about, her real 
interest still clinging to an unfinished sentence in 
her note-book, she added in a dazed way, “Why! 
Haven’t we been here before? It looks like the 
Colosseum!” 

&® © 


NOT HER BONNET. 


— Mathilde, daughter of Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, and half-aunt of Mr. Bonaparte, 
the Secretary of the Navy, who died last year at 
more than eighty years of age, was a woman of 
singular straightforwardness, courage and dignity 
of character. 

Madame Blane in the Century Magazine has 
related an interesting little anecdote of her meet- 


ing with the Tsar and Tsaritsa. They desired, | 


during their visit to France, to see the tomb of 
the great Napoleon, uncle of the princess, and it 
was arranged that she should receive them there, 
under the great dome of the Invalides, alone, with 
no Official escort. She still retained to a remark- 
able degree much of the beauty which distin- 
guished her famous race. 


“It must have been a striking apparition,” says 


Madame Blane, “when, with her Napoleonic face, 


she, in whose veins the blood of the hero flowed,— | 


she, the sole representative of the mourning race, 
—stood robed in dark purple on the steps of the 
funereal vault. 
with inborn majesty. No one I ever knew had 
such a sovereign air, such a dignity of mien or of 
rhythmic step. But even as she acquitted herself 
of a mission so well suited to her, a trifling inci- 
dent worried her. The young empress, whom she 
saw for the first time, had gazed at her as if be- 
wildered. 

“ ‘Certainly,’ thought she, ‘my bonnet is on one 
sider 

“The next day, after the luncheon at the Rus- 
sian embassy, she seized the opportunity of a 


She did the honors of the place | 














moment’s téte-a-téte with the empress to as 
what had seemed so extraordinary. The empress, 
smiled, and said: 

“*When I thought of the length of years attrib; 
uted to your highness, I did not expect to fing 
you so young.’ ” 

It was truth, not flattery—and it was a great 
relief. 
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JOHN HAY’S ADAPTABILITY. 


any stories are told of the late Secretary 
State, John Hay, to illustrate the remarkab 

good fortune which was his in finding at the co#F 
pletion of every task a new one awaiting him, 
which was an advance in his profession and an 
opportunity to develop himself. Most chapters in 
his career illustrate also the marvelous adapta- 
bility which made it possible for him to take instant 
advantage of every opportunity which offered. 


When he was a young man acting as President 
Lincoln’s assistant private secretary, Hay met 

hitelaw Reid, then a war correspondent. In 
the years between then and 1870 Mr. Reid rose 
rapidly, and became managing editor of the New 
York Tribune under Horace Greeley. 

In that year Hay, a young man of but thirty-two, 
resigned his position as chargé d'affaires in 
Madrid, returned to New York, and there met 
Reid again and dined with him. Later they walked 
down to the Tribune office. 

It chanced_that the foreign editor was away 
that night,—Hay’s inevitable good fortune,—and in 
the cable or which came to the managing 
editor was one of especial importance. 

“Here,” he said to Hay, “sit down and write me 
a leader for to-morrow on this —— . 

Half in joke, but entirely competent, Hay com- 
plied. The article proved excellent— Hay had 
accepted the ————- Reid asked him to 
stay a week, then a month, and so John Hay 
entered journalism. Without a day’s apprentice- 
ship, without solicitation or expectation on his 
part, when he was, in fact, on his way to Illinois, 
where he expected to take up the practice of law, 
he received a high ree on the foremost paper in 
America. He held the — five years, and 
was soon well known in t i 


> 


1e profession. 
* «¢ 


AN ARCTIC DOG. 


t is said of Dr. John Brown, the genial and much- 
loved author of “‘Rab and His Friends,” that he 
was personally acquainted with every dog in 
Edinburgh. Once while out driving he stopped 
in the middle of a sentence and looked out eagerly 
at the back of the carriage. 


“Ts it some one you know?” asked the friend 
who was with him. 

“No,” he replied. “It’s a dog I don’t know.” 

An old resident of Edinburgh tells this story, 
which has never before found its way into print. 
A dog had recently been brought to the city from 
Iceland, and for a long time apparently suffered 
from all the pangs of homesickness. 

Doctor Brown became much interested in the 
animal, and tried frequently to comfort it. At 
last, one at he came to the house of his friend, 
Doctor Ped fe, with a smiling face, and said: 





“That dog is all right now. He went out last 
night and saw the pole-star, and that has made 
him feel quite at home here.” 
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SECOND -HAND WISDOM. 


_ Roger de Coverley obliged his chaplain to 

deliver sermons written by famous old divines 

|in lieu of original preachments, and Addison 

| assures us that many clergymen would do well to 

| adopt the plan. But most congregations prefer a 

| minister who speaks his own thoughts, however 
mediocre they may be. 


| The New Orleans States says that a bishop, 
| commenting on the aversion of congregations to 
sermon-reading, tells this story; 
A pery Seay | Soogyee, a friend of mine, 
called one day on a humble parishioner, a cobbler. 
He sat mending a pair of ts and reading his 
Bible at the same time. 

“What are you cong, Giles?” asked my friend, 
with a benevolent smile. 

“Prophesyin’,’”’ Giles answered. 

“Prophesying? Nonsense!” 

“well,” said the cobbler, curtly, “if readin’ a 
sermon is preachin’, isn’t readin’ a prophecy 
prophesyin’?” 
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““WASHEE, WASHEE.” 


| he Chinese are not strong on sanitation. Their 
| houses and surroundings are generally dirty, 
| but in personal cleanliness they rank with people 
| of modern civilization. 


They bathe every day, their clothes are inva- 
riably fresh, and the men shave daily, while their 
hands and finger-nails are as immaculate as if 
they had just come from the manicure. | 

In some parts of the country, however, Chinese 
neatness is looked upon with doubtful favor. Last 
summer a number of university students took 
vacation jobs on a great California ranch, and one 
of the number recently said that their habits of 
personal cleanliness were a source of great amuse- 
ment to the other hands. | 

“You’re regular Chinamen,” said one of the | 
hands, with good-natured contempt; “always | 
washing yourselves!” | 





* 


} 
THE DEAN’S ACCENT. | 


here are no difficulties of language to a man as 
tactful as a certain Lord Mayor of London, of 
whom St. James’s Budget tells. | 


The eminent Dean Pigou was once invited to 
conduct a service in French at the Chapel of the | 
Hospital for Huguenots, South Hackney. 

Previous to the day the dean wrote out in Eng- 
lish a sermon on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Then with the aid of Mrs. Pigou, a sound 
French scholar, he translated the whole into 
French, and preached on the day in that language. | 

Among the distinguished persons present was | 
the Lord Mayor, who hastened to thank the dean 
at the close of service, adding: 

“Though, sir, I do not know one word of French, 
I unders' you perfectly.” 
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VALUE NOT VISIBLE. 


ne of the finest collections of stuffed birds in 
America is in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences. A certain millionaire, says 
the New York Tribune, was examining the col- 
lection in the company of the curator. 
“Yes,” said the curator, “this collection of stuffed 
birds is worth thousands and thousands of dollars.” 
“Is that so?” said the millionaire. “Why, what 
are they stuffed with?” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | 
needed afterward. Book 37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





STAMPS Borneo,Ha Speree.China, 1p 

Uruguay,Corea, etc., with Album,only C. 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted. 50 per cent. New List Pree. 
C.A. Cote ite Ave. , St. Louis,Mo. 


OperatorsNeeded 
Our School endorsed by officials W. U. Tel. Oo. and 
Railroads. Total cost, tuition. board, room, 6 months, 


oi can be uced. Home study ‘alto. Catalog free. 
IDGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 








105 all different genuine Labuan, | 





L/ CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FARM. 


Ours is the only Ostrich 
Feather Manufactory 
in the world growing 
its own raw feathers 
and selling at 











Producer's 
Prices. 





$2.00 


DELIVERED PREPAID. 


< 

Send us \ for a 15-inch, or $3.00 for a 16-inch 
Comtesse Plume, like the picture: best quality, 
worth a third more at retail; black, white, pink 
or blue. We ey = J delivery charges and refund 
the sfactory. Look for the trade 
mark on the back of the a and accept nothing 
claimed to be “just as good.”’ 


FRE Pictorial Souvenir, Illustrated 
Catalogue of every style of 
repair work mailed 


ostrich 006 0 € wool on 
a ~- aoe J a puaalay . 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, 
P.0. Box 48. South Pasadena, Cal. 











WalterBaker&Co;s 


Itisa perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 

A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker&Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
45 Highest Awards 


Registered 


U. 5. Pat. Off. 

















Large protits made on a small 
plotof ground. Roomin your 
garden to grow a_valuable 


in Europe and America 
crop. Hardy in U. 8. and 


| get our booklet © H, telling all about it. Address, 
| McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 

















“Let the 
TWINS do 








GOLD 


ical. Buy a package to-day. 


GENERAL 
USES FOR 








Keep up with the ‘times y 


It’s one thing to do your work and wholly another to do it right. 


way is the thorough way—as well as the easiest and most econom- 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingre- 
dient needed with GOLD DUST. it will do all the work without assistance. 
Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware and 
tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., softening hard water 
and making the finest soft soap. 


GOLD DUST 
le Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP 





The 


DUST 











GOLD DUST 


your work’ 














A CHILD 
CAN APPLY IT 


THINK OF IT, MADAM ! 


A little child can renew your 
Piano, Furniture and Wood- 
work by just wiping the sur- 
face with a cloth moistened 

with Liquid Veneer, 

When we say renew, we mean that 
the whole interior of your house, from 
the parlor to the kitchen, from a $1000 
Piano to a 50c. Kitchen Chair, can be 
made to glisten just like new, with no 

labor at all, just wiping the surface as 
though dusting with acloth. It’ssim- 

ply wonderful asa cleaner and disinfect- 

ant. It will draw grimy, dusty matter 
from every nook, corner and crevice and‘ 
carry it away with the cloth, leaving the 
surface smooth, sanitary and with a beauti- 





ful, high glossy newness. 


THINK OF IT! 


There’s no drying to wait for, 


it’s not a varnish, no stickiness, muss, brush or cans 


SAMPLE 
BOTTLE. 


Send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we will mail 
you atrial bottle entirely free, 


chandeliers, 





BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 


no expensive painters to bother with. 
dusting day. Use it on your picture frames, fancy gold chairs, 
You will get nothing but delightful results; 
nothing but good. 
At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


376 ELLICOTT STREET 


Try it on your next 


Large bottle renovates average home, 50c. 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 
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nmarred by the years is Old Man Mist, 
Though old as the hills is he; 

He had his birth ere the sunshine kissed 
The rivers that seek the sea. 

His home is ever the airy tent 
That holds the treasures of dew, 

Whose walls are wide as the firmament 
And hung with the tenderest blue. 


When roses droop and the daisies swoon 
For song of the summer rain, 

His presence comes as a gracious boon 
O’er valley and field and plain; 

Whenever the folds of his tent swing wide, | 
At eve or the gray of morn, } 

The hills are glad and the mountainside, 
The meadows and fields of corn. 





Full softly he comes with stores untold 
And scatters his treasure rare— 

Life for the blooms of crimson and gold, 
And jewels beyond compare ; 

But hidden alway from blaze of light 
His wonderful deeds are done, 

Under the cloud and out of the sight 
Of the fervid glow of the sun! 


We call him old by the years of time, 
Since wrinkled he seems in sooth, 

But strong he is in his manly prime, 
For he keeps the dreams of youth. 

How light is his step on the rocky stair 
As he climbs the mountain height, 

And leaps to his tent in the purple air 
And vanishes out of sight! 
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THE UNEXPECTED DOOR. 

T was a bitter disappointment to 

George Reynolds when he had to 

drop out of his class in college. 

The effort to obtain an education 

had begun with his religious life. 

He was seeking his education that 

he might accomplish in the world 

the end for which he had given his 

lifeto God. Amid discouragements 

not a few he had continued in school 

till his last dollar was gone, and he was com- 
pelled to stop. 

Perhaps the lack of money was not.the most 
serious obstacle. Faithful as he was, and with 
a fair record for classroom work, he had not 
shown conspicuous ability in any direction. 

He talked with one of his professors, who 
said to him, ‘‘This much is clear: the door is 
closed against you for the present. You have 
followed faithfully what you believed to be the 
will of God up to this point, and have let no 
difficulty deter you. Now you must turn aside 
for a time at least, still not doubting that it is 
the Lord’s will, and that either this door will 
open again, or in its stead another which you 
ought to enter.’’ 

What work to do was a serious question. 
After some days of waiting, his money all 
spent, he found his first offer of employment. 
It was a boy’s task in a tube factory. 

It was hard for him to believe that this was 
the open door for which he had been praying; 
but he entered, resolved that this humble task 
should be performed as faithfully as if it were 
the highest. 

Two months passed. In that time he had 
come to know the men with whom he worked, 
their ideals, their temptations, their failures 
and their successes. He had proved himself 
more than once the friend of the men by whose 
side he worked. He had also come to know a 
good deal more about tubes than how to use a 
file on rough castings. 

‘*We need a new inspector,’’ said the manager 
to the superintendent. ‘‘Have you a man you 
can promote ?’’ 

**] have,’’ said the superintendent. ‘‘He 
never drops his file to look round when the door 
opens; he does the best work and the most 
work possible. Though a college man, he has 
accepted a boy’s task and a boy’s wage uncom- 
plainingly, and by this time I think he knows 
better what a finished tube ought to be than 
any man in the shop.’’ 

A little argument overcame the manager’s 
objection to promoting a man from so low a 
station to that of inspector, and George was 
accepted until the opening of the next year of 
school. 

Reynolds continued as inspector until the 
time had nearly come for the return to college. 
He had been out a year, and could enter with 
the next class and goon. One day the manager | 
called him, and said, ‘‘I want you to give up | 
college. ’’ 

**T should be very sorry to do that,’’ said 
George. 

“I know,” said the manager, ‘‘but I am | 
ready to offer you a salary of three thousand | 
dollars, and make you assistant superintendent 
of the entire plant.’’ 

The size of the offer nearly took George’s 
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breath away, but he said: ‘‘It is not wholly a 
matter of money with me. I am seeking to 
make my life count for the most it can in the 
doing of good.’’ 

“Think it over, then, from that point of 
view. You have established relations with 
these men which will go far toward solving the 
problems of capital and labor, so far as this 
mill is concerned. We want to do right by our 
men. It is not always easy to get the same 
view point. If you continue to show as super- 
intendent the same spirit you have shown in 
working up, you will be of great value to us, 
and you will have a chance for further promo- 
tion. If you want to be useful you will never 


| find a larger opportunity than you can make 


for yourself in such a place.’’ 

Reynolds considered it for some days, and 
then wrote to the professor who had been his 
adviser that he had decided not to return. 

**T am thankful for the discipline of my 
college training thus far,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and 
should be glad to complete my course. But I 
shall never be a scholar. I think I have found 
the sphere for which I am fitted and the open 
door for which I prayed.’’ 

This happened not very long ago, and it is 


| too soon to predict the entire future, but those 
| who know best believe that Reynolds is right. 


‘Thus far in the -mill where he is working his 
promotion has resulted in a decided improve- 
ment of relations between the men and the 
management; and George Reynolds appears 
likely to find a life-work large enough to satisfy 
a strong man’s ambition, and with abundant 
opportunity for doing good. 

Thus often do disappointments, met in a 
spirit of faith and willingness to serve, bring 
by another way the end for which we strive. 


* & 


THEY SAVED THEIR SCALPS. 


odern methods of locomotion offer many 

risks, but at least the traveller of to-day 

does not know what it is to journey in 

dread of the tomahawk. The danger of a mis- 

placed switch cannot present itself with such 

insistent horror as did the ever-present possi- 

bility of the lurking enemy of the forest. The 

Magazine of American History gives an account of 
a thrilling experience which occurred in 1779. 


In the fall of that year about seventy men, in two 
large boats, endeavored to make their way up the 
Mississippi from New Orleans toward Fort Pitt 
with stores of provisions. At the mouth of the 
Little Miami the Indians attacked them. The 
white men noiselessly landed and tried to elude 
the enemy, but the savages seemed to spring out 
of the very ground. Nearly all the party were 
killed, although a few escaped into the forest. 

During the slaughter Captain Benham, second 
in command, fell, pierced by a bullet. Although 
he felt confident his scalp was doomed, he lay 
perfectly still, putting off the evil moment as long 
as possible ‘In their eager pursuit the Indians 
— him by. When he was sure they had gone, 

he captain painfully raised his head to see if he 
could better his hi ing, for he knew the savages 
would be back for Sree hies. Near by was a newl 
fallen tree with unwithered foliage. With much 
anguish the wounded man managed to crawl into 
this shelter. 

The next day, according to their custom, the 
Indians returned to strip and scalp their victims. 
The — lay, expecting every moment to feel 
the cold edge of the tomahawk. The prospect of 
death by slow starvation did not seem half so 
terrible as that at the Indians’ hands. When the 
savages had accomplished their task, they went 
off, leaving Benham undiscovered. 

The captain’s chance of life was poor. He had 
nothing to eat, nothing to drink, and the slightest 
movement caused him excruciating pain from his 
wound. On the evening of the second ~ he 
heard a slight movement in the tree near him. 
He managed toreach his gun and shoot a raccoon. 
But it was of no good to him; he could not even 
reach it. 

Soon after this the captain heard a cry in the 
forest. He thought it must be an Indian device 
to discover his whereabouts, and lay still. But 
the call came nearer, and was unmistakably that 
of a_ white man. Captain Benham answered it, 
and John Watson appeared, one of the company’s 
men who had eluded the Indians. Both of Watson’s 
arms were broken by bullets. 

A partnership was immediately formed, one 
providing hands, the other feet. hen game a 
veared the captain would load and fire, while 

Watson would secure the prize | kicking it to 
hiscomrade. The captain cooked the food and fed 
Watson. The greatest difficulty was to get water. 
At last Benham took his skin cap and placed it in 
Watson’s teeth. The latter then walked into the 
river deep enough to fill the receptacle, and 
pronent it back to the captain, who drank, and 
held the cap for Watson to satisfy his thirst. 

Thus the two wounded men helped each other 
until they were able to travel a little. They 
reached a fork in the river, where they built a 
little hut and waited for a possible boat. One 
whole month they waited, and then a flatboat 
appeared. At first the party in the boat would 
not respond to the frantic appeals of the men 
because they feared some trick of the Indians. 
Finally they cautiously approached, and discov- 
ering the plight of the two almost helpless men, 
took them on board and cared for them. 

Captain Benham lived to a good age, and his 

anddaughter married George Prentice, the well- 

nown writer and journalist. 
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A MUSICAL SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


r. William L. Tomlins, the veteran choral 
M director, sometimes surprises his pupils 
by analyses of their voices made after the 
inductive method. Recently, while he was visiting 
at a country house, an instance occurred which 
led his hostess to call him “the musical Sherlock 
Holmes.” 


A young woman had sung two simple ballads, to 
the enjoyment of the party—and of Mr. Tomlins. 
When she had finished he said: 

“Let me see. When you were about twelve years 
old you went to school in a room with about fort 
other pupils. You were fond of singing, anc 
especially of part alnging. Your teacher was also 
fond of part songs. Though you preferred to sing 
soprano, your voice was so low that you could 
carry the alto. There were not more than three 
others in the room who could also sing alto, and 
none of them sang as well as you. Still, though 
there were so few of you, you sang with such 
enthusiasm and love for ——— it was always 
a delight to you and your teacher, and with your 
aid the altos could be heard in sufficient strength 


to balance the ees. You always had part 
cones the exhibitions—and you led the altos in 
them. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the young woman. 
“However did you find that out? Thatis exactly 
what happened all through the year I was in the 
seventh grade and part of the eighth, at Glencoe. 
But who told you?’ 

“Your voice told me,” replied Mr. Tomlins. “I 
heard all that while you sang. Your higher voice 
is see) natural voice, but you have a strong lower 
voice also. The two are of very different quality. 
The lower voice has the exuberance, the buoyant 
strength that comes most easily to a child, singing 


a voice that is used to expressing all of you— 
yourself. 

“Your natural voice is more restrained. It has 
been trained, but its effects are studied and not 
so natural. Itis not so strong as the other, and 
has been trained since you grew old enough to 
guard conventionall ._— expressing all you 
feel. With that and a knowledge of how school 
children sing the reasoning was easy.” 


Y 
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LITTLE] ¥ e | Molson 
MAWDENES3\A/ Dotson 
“6 ho went down the way with you, 


Little maiden, when the dew 
Strung with pearls the nodding grass, 
As I saw you, laughing, pass? 


“Not a step by yours I heard, 
Not the utter of a word. 
Just your laugh—I should have known 
That in any place, your own.” 


“No,” the little maiden said, 
As she shook her sunny head, 
“No one came this way with me. 
But I saw a honey-bee 


“Buzzing round the milk-white clover, 
And he made me laugh all over. 
Then a bird spoke, overhead, 

And I laughed at what he said ; 


“And a tree-toad called again, 
Three times over, ‘It will rain!’ 

But I was alone, you see ; 

No one came this way with me.” 





| 
| “Little maiden, now,” said I, 
“Your sweet riddle I descry, 
For your comrades were, I guess, 
| Eyes and Ears and Happiness.” 


® © 
TAKING THE CENSUS. 


ihe census man had passed a weary morning, 

and when he saw little Mrs. Remick’s firm 
| and scornful expression, he realized that 
| his afternoon troubles were beginning. 


“My husband’s initials are A. J.,” said Mrs. 
| Remick, in response to one of the usual questions. 
| “Just A. J.—that is all. 
| “If the bank People can accept his checks signed 
| in that way, I fail to see why you should care 
| personally to know what his name is. 
| “If it is the government, of course I can hardly 
| refuse to give you his name, though I consider it 
| very prying on their part to insist. My husband’s 
|/name is Aaron Jenkins Remick, and if you are 
| going to put that on your records, Il wish you to 
| State distinctly that he was named for his grand- 
father, and that it was a question of — 
after family troubles. His mother wished to name 
him Herbert Arundel, for a dear friend. 

“Mv name is Gertie A. Remick. 

“You may write it Gertrude if you choose. I 
never sign it that way. The A stands for Adams, 
my maiden name. 

“Well, I think my father would like to hear you 
say I had no legal right to both names! Just as if 
I stopped being an Adams when I married A. J.! 
It’s pperoeny absurd! 

“Mr. Remick’s age? Well, really, when he told 
me that he was so much older, he hardly dared 
ask me to marry him. I said at once, ‘I shall 
never ask you how old you are,’ and I never have. 

“Any objection to telling = own? Any objec— 
I hardly see the point of such a question, sir. A 
woman who was only twenty-six on her last birth- 
Sor doesn’t generally have the least objection to 
telling it. 





“No, there is not any one living with us at 
present, that is, she goes home nights; she has a 
amily of her own. 

“Of course she isn’t here this afternoon—this is 
Thursday. 1 suppose in your business all after- 
noons are alike. 

“Do I vote? Dol vote? Really, I shall have to 
|} ask youtogo. Mr. Remick said he hoped the next 
| time any one came and tried to talk to me about 


good afternoon.” 
& & 


A HOPELESS LAND. 


(Ce is a great social organization which 
governs and directs the Hindu of India in 
every action of his daily life. There are 
four fundamental divisions of caste—the priestly 
or Brahmin, the warrior, the trading, and the 
laboring; and these, again, are divided into sub- 
sections numbering thousands. Below the labor- 
ing caste there is a substratum which is termed 
Pariah or outcast. The Pariah, says the author 
of “Indian Life in Town and Country,” is not 
much more than a sanitary machine which per- 
forms the functions of a scavenger. 


All these castes are hereditary. A priest’s son 
is a priest, a soldier’s a soldier, a carpenter’s a 
carpenter, a scavenger’s a scavenger. There is 
no guestion of “What shall we do with our boys?” 
in Hinduism; that problem has been solved in 
advance for two thousand years. For a sire to 
start his son in any other calling than his own 
would be “against his caste,” and there all argu- 
mentends. For caste is both social and religious, 
and includes the calling as well as the creed. 

Hindu cannot change his caste, although he 
may be expelled from it; his social status is fixed 
forever at the time of his birth, and he can only 
fall, never rise. This has tended to make the 
Hindus an ambitionless race. Caste will admit 
no infusion of new blood, and when the same 
exclusive ae is imported into the ordinary 
dealings of life - arrive at that stagnant con- 
servatism which js called “custom” in the East. 

Caste is restricted to the Hindus, but custom is 
universal. There is the Indian peasant’s plow. 
The overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of 
India are dependent on the land, and their crops 
would be much increased by better methods of 
cultivation. 

The plow in use is an implement which merely 
scratches the surface of the earth—an heirloom 
from remotest antiquity. A new plow was 
introduced by an enterprising firm of manufac- 
turers, and lent free for trial broadcast over a 
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without any conventional restraining of emotion— | 


voting I’d send that person to him. I will bid you | 














province. It did the work more thoroughly, and 
was offered at a price within the peasants’ means. 


But it did not “catch on,” simply because the 
plowman could not get at his bullocks’ tails to 
twist them. The superior tillage, the increase 
of crop, could not compensate for the relinquish- 
ment of this time-honored custom. 

There was a contractor engaged in a railway 
excavation, who recognized that the soil could be 
far more expeditiously removed in wheelbarrows 
than carried away in baskets on the heads of 
coolies. So he invested in some wheelbarrows 
and showed how they were to be trundled, and 
flattered himself upon having introduced a useful 
reform. The next time he visited his works he 
found his men putting a little dust into the wheel- 
barrows and carrying them away on their heads. 

The paraphernalia of Indian daily life all belongs 
to the barbarous ages. Attempt to introduce 
any other, and you are rebuffed with the reply, 
“It is not the custom. My father used this article, 
and therefore it is my duty to use it. Would you 
have me set myself up for a wiser man than my 
revered parent?” 

Thus is stifled all attempt at reform. There is 
not the excuse of ignorance. With the superior 
model before him, the native deliberately rejects 
it. He is not to be beguiled by any demonstra- 
tion; he is too completely crusted with conserva- 
tism and prejudice. 
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HE KNEW HIS OWN WORTH. 


| Jn one of the early editions of Murray’s Guide 
| to Switzerland it was stated that scarcely 
anybody had ascended the mountains, and 
those who had were chiefly of unsound mind. 
Ideas have altered since then, and the climber 
nowadays has to be a healthy-minded mortal of at 
least ordinary intelligence ; although a writer in 
Outing declares that the secret is successful and 
skilful use of the feet. 


The tyro at mountain-climbing proclaims him- 
| self at once by his inability to make_ progress 
| where handholds are scarce, The hands should 
| asa rule, be used only as anchors, and the upward 
prcerens made by ay stepping upward on any 
| ledges that are available. is a very common 
| occurrence in the Alps to meet a party that includes 
|an incapable amateur who has lost all power in 
| his arms, and has actually to be pushed, dangled 
and almost carried down the rocks because his 
arms have given out through lack of knowledge 
in using them. 

| Last year on Mont Blanc I witnessed a curious 
accident which illustrates the consequences of 
carelessness. We were following downward be- 
hind a party composed of two guides and a stout 
German climber who objected to having the rope 
| tied about his waist. 

At one point we were dismayed to see the ama- 
| teur vanish through the apparently level surface 
| of the snow, leaving the empty loop of the rope 
H dangling down the hole. 

e rushed to the edge of the crevasse, anda 
glance down into its black, icy depths showed the 
| serious nature of the accident. The crevasse 
| was fully two hundred feet deep, and our ropes 
| were of no use fora rescue; besides, as no answer 

came to our calls, we decided that the unfortunate 
| climber had paid the penalty of his foolishness. 
| Some of us ran down to the Grands-Mulets and 
brought up a number of guides carrying a long, 
rene rope and the wherewithal to carry the 
| body down to the valley. 

e lowered the guide into the depths of the 
glacier, and judge of our surprise when we heard 
voices far below. Our wonder was still further 
increased when the guide came up and said that 
the stout German was sitting at the bottom of the 
crevasse, as a pipe. Luckily, he had fallen 
}on a bed of soft snow, and his only serious 
damage was a broken leg. 

He absolutely refused to be pulled up until a 
bargain had been struck as to the cost of the rescue. 
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JAGUAR AND ALLIGATOR. 


T= most interesting thing about crocodiles 
and alligators, declares the author of “The 
Romance of the Animal World,” is the way 
they get their food. This they do mostly, and by 
preference, in the water; but they have also a 
habit of lying in wait upon the mud of river banks 
until some animal approaches sufficiently near to 
be within their reach. 


Lying sunk in the mud, and of the color of mud 
themselves, they miy well be mistaken for a log. 
A wild Pig, or some other animal fond of rooting 
in the mud, sees the long, shapeless object, but is 
| not disturbed by it as he roots papesty among the 

reed-beds. He looks up suddenly, to find that the 
| log has moved. One end of it, the longest, thinnest 
| end, the tail, is gliding away in a curve; but like 
| an arrow loosed, it flies back and meets the bod 
| of the pig with a tremendous sidewise blow, an 

the poor pig falls in a heap. 
ith a sudden, swift rush the alligator is upon 
| him, and seizing the body by the skin, which it 
| holds puckered up between its front teeth, it 
| shakes it furiously, as a_ terrier would a rat, and 
| then half~lrags, half-pushes it before it as it crawls 
through the mud to the water’s edge. 

There is only one wild animal, says the author, 
that will purposely attack an alligator, and that is 
the jaguar of South America. The jaguar springs 

| on the back of the alligator, and with all his might 
tears at the roots of the reptile’s tail. This, pos- 

| sibly, is with the idea of paralyzing that member, 

}and thus rendering it incapable of those mighty 
sweeps from side to side which are more to 

| feared than even the great armed jaws. 

| The fear of both these weapons may deter the 

| jaguar from clawing the throat of the saurian, for 
were he to be shaken off in the latter —s les, he 

would be more exposed to either than if he fell 
farther back. 

| Instances of the jaguar’s success in destroying 

the alligator are given by various observers. 
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HER THIRD BLUNDER. 


unt Abigail had returned from a visit to the 

Lewis and Clark Exposition, at Portland, 

and was full of her experiences. She had 

enjoyed the wonderful sights in the exhibition 

buildings, and had had her full share of the lighter 

amusements, but one thing had worried and 
annoyed her. 


“There’s no use trying to keep 7 with the pro- 
cession these days,” she said. “When I went to 
the world’s fair at Chicago I looked at all the 
ae buildings, and then I asked one of the 
solumbian guards—I guess that’s what they call 
’em—where the side-shows were. 
“ «IT presume you mean the Midway, ma’am,’ he 
| said, and he showed me where it was. ‘ 
“Then, when I went to the big fair at St. Louis 
last year I took in_ the main show, and after that 
I asked one of the Jefferson guards if he’d kindly 
direct me to the ans 
“ «We haven’t any Midway here,’ he said, ‘but 
I’ll show you where the Pike is.’ 
“I didn’t say anything, but you can imagine how 
I felt when he grinned and told me where to go. 
“Well, when we went to Portland I was bound 
I wouldn’t be caught that way again, and after 
I’d looked all round I asked one of the young men 
in uniform where the Pike was. . 
“*We haven’t any Pike here, ma’am,’ he said, 
‘but I'll show you where the Trail is.’ ” 
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CHESTNUT 
BUR. 


BY CHRISTINE H. HAMILTON. 


The wind cried aloud to the chestnut 
bur, 

**Open, come open to me !”’ 

And he blew with his might 

Till the bur shook with fright, 

But never a bit opened she. 


THE 
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Then the sun smiled down on the 
little green bur. 

‘*Please open,’’ he coaxed, ‘‘tome!”’ 

And he shone so warm 

That the bur in alarm 

Hid under the leaves of the tree. 


Jack Frost came hurrying down the 
hill. 

**Ho, ho, ha, ha!’’ laughed he, 

And the bur laughed back 

Till her brown sides cracked, 

And then out fell the chestnuts three. 


a 
THE MUSICALE. 


BY P. C. BOUVE. 
hen mama asked who would 
W keep house while she went 
to see Aunt Maria, three 
voices called out ‘‘1!’’ all at once— 
Polly’s, Benny’s and Bob’s. 
**‘Who’ll amuse Betty?’’ asked 
mama. There wasa pause. Betty 
was the baby, and babies were 
sometimes hard to please. 
‘*7’ll answer the telephone,’’ 
said Benny, as if he had not heard 


mama. 
**T’ll mind the door-bell,’’ said 
Bob. 
**T’ll take care of Betty, mama,’’ 
said Polly. 
‘‘We’ll help,’’ said Benny and Bob together. | 


her hurt herself; but I am sure I can trust | and nobody knows what would have happened | 
1’ll come back as soon as I can. Good- | to the pink silk dolly if in the midst of it all | for Polly and Betty, and the concert and Aunt 


you. 
by a , 

How very exciting and important it was to) 
be left at home to keep the baby and the house | 
without any grown-up people to tell them how | 
and when to do things, and the children were | 
very proud and happy. Even Baby Betty 
seemed to feel that something very unusual | 
was going on. 

Benny took down the messages that came for | 
papa on the telephone with a very businesslike 
air, and Bob took the vegetables from the green- | 
grocer’s boy when he came, and answered the | 
door; but there were not many messages, and 
nobody rang the door-bell except the man who 
mended broken umbrellas, and after a while 
the house began to seem a little lonely. 

Polly played ‘‘William-come-Trippleton was 
“a fisherman’’ with Betty, and picking nosegays 
out of the flowers in the carpet for a long time, 
but Baby Betty always wanted a new game. 
Of course she was the dearest, sweetest, cun- 
ningest baby in the whole world, but—well— 
babies are unreasonable, and mother did stay. 

Suddenly a bright thought came to Polly. 
‘* Benny and Bob, come here!’’ she called. 
“’m going to give a musicale. I’ll sing and 
you can play and Bob can make the pedals go, 
so it’ll sound loud, and it’ll be Betty’s benefit! 
Bob, you play with Betty while I dress up 
and bring the audience. Benny, put the chairs 
in a row of preserved seats. ’’ 

Polly liked to use nice, big words, and she 
turned red when Benny laughed very loud and 
said, ‘‘You mean reserved seats. ’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Polly, stiffly, ‘‘but it’s 
most the same,’’ and then she went up-stairs. 
When she came down she had mama’s longest 
housekeeping apron tied on so that it made a 
long train in the back, and in her hair a trailing 
plume that used to be on one of mama’s old 
hats, and in her arms a dozen dolls. 

‘*Here’s the au-di-ence!’’ she said, breath- 
lessly. She seated the dolls in the chair quite 
primly, all facing the piano. 

**Now let’s begin the concert. ’’ 

Benny sat down on the piano-stool and 
pounded the keys with quitea professional bang, 
and Polly stood up and made a little bow, and 
sang: 











“Captain Bing 
Was a pirate king, 
He sailed the broad seas o-ver,”’ 
while Bob worked the pedals very fast. 

Really, it was quite a concert. The dog sat 
in achair and howled loudly. Baby Betty said, 
““Goo, goo, gool’? and Benny said that was 
an encore, and meant Polly must sing another 
song, and then they all sang: 

“Did you ever see a rabbit climb a tree?” 


and all the time the audience was as staid 
and proper as an audience should be, and 
sat very still and gazed earnestly at the singers. 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 


Polly Stood Up and Sang. 


Baby Betty shrieked with delight, and came 


the door had not suddenly opened and mama 
walked in, laughing. 
‘*Here is something Aunt Maria sent my little 


housekeepers,’’ she said, emptying out a paper 
‘Well, you must be very careful and not let | creeping over to where the polite ‘‘audience’’ sat, | bag of sugar-sprinkled cookies. 


‘**Hurrah !’’ cried Benny and Bob. 


Maria!’’ 
And everybody agreed that ‘‘Betty’s benefit’’ 


| had been in every way a tremendous success. 
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THE HAPPY APPLE-TREE. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


ittle Greta and tall Cousin Katherine were 

* walking in the apple-orchard. 

‘*They are bee-yutiful apples,’’ said 
Greta, drawing a long breath, ‘‘but I wonder if 
the tree loves them as well as the pink blossoms 
he has in May, Cousin Katherine? He looked 
lonesome when they came off and only left those 
little specks of things. ’’ 

**1 think he didn’t forget about them,’’ said 
Cousin Katherine, slowly, ‘‘but I’m quite sure 
he wasn’t lonesome, for you see the apple-tree 
fairy looks after that. She touched each of those 
little, hard, round ‘specks,’ as you call them, 





with her memory wand. 
what she did ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes!’’ said Greta, breathlessly. 

Cousin Katherine took a little silver knife 
out of her pocket, and picked up an apple that 
had fallen to the ground. She cut it carefully 
in halves and then cut a thin slice from the 
center, and held it up to the light. 

‘*What do you see?’’ she asked. 

“‘Oh!”’ cried Greta. ‘‘Oh! Oh! 
like a fairy apple blossom! Is that in every 
single apple, Cousin Katherine ?’’ 

‘*In every single one,’’ said Cousin Katherine. 


Would you like to see 










what 
But 
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DRAWN BY B CORY KILVERT. 





It’s just | 





**Hurrah | every year. 
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CANDLE AND 
STAR. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 
Said the Candle to the Star, 


** How very small you are! 





You never can outshine 
Such radiance as mine, 
Because you live so far,’ 


Said the Candle to the Star. 


Said the Star, ‘‘Now wait and see 
What comes to you and me. 

Though I live far away, 

A million years I'll stay, 

But you'll forgotten be.’’ 

Said the Star, ‘‘Now wait and see.’” 


The little Star shines on ; 
The Candle’s light is gone ; 
For one is God’s own plan, 
The other made by man, 
The Candle’s light is gone ; 
The little Star shines on. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CURTAILED RIMES. 


I had a fork, the —— 
Was made of shining ° 
While watching its bright — 
I fell and hurt my 
They said I’d taken —, 
Such a sad fallto —-. 
I sat, but could not —, 
They kept up such a —. 
The fish was very ——; 
I could not eat the —. 
I had to sitand —; 
They did not carea —. 








2. ANAGRAM STORY. 


Ray means to build on his ---. 
business will suit him best, 
he thinks, but I’m afraid he’s too 
---- to succeed in anything. 
--- hemustmarrya ---- 


-- -- would be worse for him. He 
said he would never ask Lora, 
although it is sheer -------- , the 


way he regards her. 
---, ---! 


1 said, “- % - think she will say 
yes.” 

Have some more fruit. - --- - --- of it 

----, ---- as she is, cannot endure 

----, “---- it in the sun, and spread nets 


over it,” she said. 

“But,” I said, “it will, unless itis turned ----- 
--- and spoil.” But she, saying, “- ---,” 
it out and covered it. It all spoiled! 


3. 

A market, a sufferer; a billow, to falter; a 

picture, a vessel; a piece of land, a_seed-vessel ; 

a strip of cloth, an animal; a money-box, a helm ; 

a young animal, part ofa plow; a grain,an angle; a 

conjunction, an article of food ; to preserve, taste ; 
a shrub, a elty official. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


4. JUMBLES. 
1. 
0ss3s88 opine 
Stand for “belongings,” 
Theirs, yours or mine. 
Il. 
“$sss, One I” 
Herein “sittings” we desery. 
III. 
“M m m, I sue.” 
Long dead, ’tis true, 
Yet undecayed, beheld by you. 
IV. 
“G if x gin LI” 
Indulged in by schoolgirls, 
When they are having fun. 
Vv. 
“Lose g g g” te my great surprise, 
I find that they’re before my eyes. 
5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is travelling fast and far 
fhroughout the land to-day ; 
last is grinding slow and sure 
Whatever comes its way ; 
My whole is useful, picturesque, 
You cannot say me nay. 
Il. 
Have you ever equestrians seen on Rotten Row, 
Or in many another place of lesser note? 
How on a smooth one two they like to go, 
As easy as if in cradling, wave-rocked boat. 
Iiark to the solemn tolling of the bell, 
The country people calling, far and near; 
Alas! to three four one whom they knew well, 
One to all, both old and young, most dear. 
Back to “Merrie England” on time for whole, 
Which names a truly venerable pile 
Of many a traveller the cherished goal, 
Almost as much sought now as ’twas erstwhile. 


6. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 

Each sentence indicates the word concealed. 

The old man of South America never walks 
without a stick. 

According to the almanac, idleness may be cured 
by lemons and vinegar. 

‘IT had been on the river ten days when I left the 
dahabeeyah. 

He described enchantingly beautiful countries 
that looked like one great garden. 


Answers to Pansies Last Number. 


1. Diction, lotion, portion, motion, ration, junc- 
tion, potion, remission, relation, aversion. 

2. Lane, lank, land; harp, hard, hare; care, 
cart, Carl; fain, fail, fair; seat, seas, seal. 

8. 1. Break, fast—breakfast. 2. Mill, 
mildew. 

4. Creations; a scent, or I; rose I can’t; I can 
store; I sent Cora; socertain; sore I can’t; scorn 
a tie; nice roast; acornetis; coaster in; nocares, 
it; care is not; care sit on; O, I can rest; rate 
coins; sat on, rice; races not; are 


dew— 


in cost; cane, riots; coat reins; I 6 ASHES 
canter so; cries nota; cares not. I. a 4 . > . 
_ 5. 1. Storied, editor, tired, dire, EDEX 8 
ire, re. 2. General, genera, range, SENSE 


rang, ran, an. 
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Children are kept healthy and happy riding the 


Irish Mail “pec-ca. 














Patent A little “Auto” for boys 
applied and girls. Exercises all | 
pc y. muscles; overtaxes none. | 


A smart, easy-running, hy- 
ienic car, built on honor, 
tubber - tired, light and 

stroug. Perfectly safe. 

Lf your dealer hasn't tt, 
order direct from us. 

Write for booklet, ree. 
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12-in. Wheels. 
‘Can't Upset.” 





Anderson, Ind. 
to The Standard Mfg. Co. 





NOTICED If 
LADY FROM NEW JERSEY PUT HER 
WITS TO WORK. 

“Coffee gave me terrible spells of indigestion 
which, coming on every week or so, made my life 
wretched until some one told me that the coffee I 
drank was to blame. That seemed nonsense but 
I noticed these attucks used to come on shortly 
after eating and were accompanied by such excru- 
ciating pains in the pit of the stomach that I could 
only find relief by loosening my clothing and lying 
down. 

“If circumstances made it #mpossible for me to 
lie down I spent hours in great misery. 

“I refused to really believe it was the coffee 
until finally I thought a trial would at least do no 
haria, so I quit coffee in 1901 and began on Postum. 
My troubles left entirely and convinced me of the 
cause, 

“Postum brought no discomfort, nor did indiges- 
tion follow its use. I have had no return of the 
trouble since I began to drink Postum. It has 
built me up, restored my health and given me a 
new interest in life. It certainly isa joy to be well 
again.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 
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An American Encyclopedia of Sport. 


SPALDING’S 
ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


Is a series of comprehensive books by the leading authorities 
on the various sports and pastimes. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER COPY. 


No. 27. College Athletics. M. C. Murphy, the well- 
known athletic trainer, now with pepnsrivania, the 
author of this book, has writ- 

ten it especially for the school- 
boy and college man, but itis 
invaluable for the athlete who 
wishes to excel in any branch 
of athletic sport, The subjects 
comprise the following arti- 
starting, sprinting ; how to train for 
onger distances; walking; 





cles: Training 
the quarter, half, mile and 
high and broad jumping; hurdling; pole vaulting; 
throwing the hammer. . 

No. 29. Exercising with Pulley Weights. 
8. Anderson, instructor in heavy gymnastics Yale 


By Dr. Henry 
Gripnaenm, Anderson Normal School, Chautauqua 
r In conjunction with a chest machine an 
one with this book can become perfectly developed. 
Contains all the various movements necessary to be- 

come proficient and of well-developed physique. 

No. 237. Association Football. No. 240. Spalding’s Official 
Football Guide. No. 242. How to Play Football. No. 243. 
Official Basket-Ball Guide. No. 244. Golf Guide for 1905-6. 


PER COPY 


10 Cents 


sale by all dealers, or by mail. 
Every b hould send py of 
Spalding's Fall fos finter “Sports 


FREE Catalogue—a complete illustrated history 


of everything used in sport—fully illustrated. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, New 

Orleans, Syracuse, Buffalo, Kansas City, Pittsburg, Montreal, | 
Can., Philadelphia, Mi lis, Ci ti, San F isco, 

Washington, London, Eng. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$329 & $329 SHOES ii, 
W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 


w.LDOUGLAS owe 
SHOES ~~ 


ALL 
PRICES Pe a 





Each book complete in itself. For 



























any other manufacturer In the 
$1 0 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ disprove this statement. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their ex- 
cellent style, easy fitting, and superior wearin 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3. 
shoe in the world. They are just as good as 
those that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only 
difference is the price. If 1 could take you into 
my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in 
the world under one roof making men’s fine 
shoes, and show | aly vy care with which every 
pair of Douglas s is made, you would realize 
why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the best 
shoes produced in the world. 

If | could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in my factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why —— 
$3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 


we og x market p mee fi 

'. las Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School & 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION. — Insist upon having W. L. Doug- 

las shoes. ake no substitute. None genuine 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 

W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 

samples sent free for inspection upon request. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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New Lamp.—A substitute for the ker 

sene lamp, lately introduced in western | 
Europe, consists of an alcohol burner and a 
Welsbach mantle, which is suspended in a small 
glass chimney. Wood-alcohol is burned, and 
the illumination obtained is very brilliant, 
amounting to 45 candle-power with a small 
portable lamp. The light is said to be steady 
and smokeless. ® 


™~ 
~~ 


asoline Railroad-Cars.—An interesting 
novelty in railroading is the gasoline motor- 

car recently constructed by the Union Pacific 
Railroad for local passenger service near Omaha. 
The six-cylinder motor possesses 100 horse- 
power, and the car has seats for 25 passengers. 
It is heated with water-pipes supplied from 
the cylinder jackets of the motor, and the 
operating speed is from 20 to 30 miles an hour. 

& 


he “Cork” of Mont Pelé.—Since the 

fearful eruption of Mont Pelé in 1902, when 
the city of St. Pierre was destroyed, that re- 
markable voleano has furnished many extraor- 
dinary phenomena for the study of geologists. 
Its wonderful ‘‘spine,’’ or ‘‘tower,’’ has now 
been replaced, in scientific interest, by a vast 
dome of andesitic rock, half a mile in diameter 
at the base, and about 1,200 feet high, which 
stops the aperture at the bottom of the crater 
like a gigantic cork. The Abbé Yvon and 
Franz Beaufrand recently descended into the 
crater, and climbed part way up the dome. 
Avalanches of dust and ashes frequently plunge 
down the sides of the dome, and from fumaroles 
about its base issue clouds of smoke and vapors. 
Incandescent spots occasionally appear near the 
summit of the dome. e 


7 Length of Life.—Various attempts 
have been made to discover the law govern- 
ing the length of life of different species of 
animals. A general rule, subject to many 
exceptions, is that the life of large animals is 
longer than that of small ones. But, although 
an elephant may live 200 years, and a horse | 
not more than 40, a man outlives a horse, and | 
a cat or a toad may equal a horse in length of 
years. Prof. T. H. Morgan holds that the 
length of life of a species is something as char- 
acteristic of that species as any of its structural 
or physiological properties. The length of life 
is predetermined with the advent of the new 
form, and is not subsequently regulated for the | 
benefit of that particular species amid a new | 
environment. ® 


he Horses of Sable Island.—A recent 

visitor to Sable Island, a storm-swept bit 
of sandy land lying about 100 miles eastward of 
Nova Scotia, describes the present condition of its 
celebrated droves of wild horses, the ancestors 
of which are supposed to have come from a. 
wrecked Spanish ship, perhaps as early as the 
16th century. Something less than 200 of these 
ponies are now living, although 25 years ago 
they were estimated to number 500 or 600. To 
the regret of naturalists, some of them have been 
crossed with modern horses. About two-thirds 
of the entire number are pure bred. They bear 


a striking likeness to the horses represented on |. 


the Parthenon frieze, and to the now extermi- 
nated tarpan horses of Tartary. All colors, 
except gray, are found among them, but chestnut 
is the most common, with a dark streak on the 
back. rl 


ae from the Electric Arc.—It is 
perhaps not generally known that in the 
so-called arc lamp the light comes from the 
incandescent carbons, the electric arc itself 
being practically non-luminous. One of the 
chief aims of inventors has been to make the are | 
luminous instead of the carbons. In the Stein- 
metz magnetite lamp this is effected by making 
the pencil for the negative electrode of a com- 
bination of magnetite iron ore with titanium 
oxid and other chemicals. Virtually all the 
light of a Steinmetz lamp comes from the are, 
for the electrodes are not heated to a tempera- 
ture high enough to render them incandescent. 
The life of the lamp is thus prolonged. 








YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
nished that lead to highest positions. 
Good wages. Many of our graduates are 
now R. R. Supts. Expenses very low. Can 
} earn your board if desired. 
ASN 40-page book about it Free, 
. Write to-day. 
——~*" Valentine's School cf Tel hy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. ‘$3 years.) 












BORATED 
TALCUM 


of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


Beliwne Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 


elieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 


sore Throat. Jn boxes only. Avoid-Imitations. (Adv. 
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BIG INCOMES, $20 to $25 weex 


or getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, 
owder, Spices and Extracts. For special terms address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Dept. Y.C., 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


BUY FURS:-MAKER 


Albrecht, St. Paul, has made furs for $0 years in the 
center of America’s Fur Region. Send for our cata- 





ooillustrations. Describesand gives prices of every 

hing in furs. Costs us Soc., yours for 4c. in stamps. 

s BOX Z, 20 E. Tru ST. 

E. ALBRECHT & ON, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Americu’s Great Fur Shop 


+] 

ER Arctic Socks 
(Trade-Mark Reg.) 

Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
8 Worn in 1apber Ls. 
respiration. Made of 
Koitted fabric, ined wita soit 
white woul fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25¢ pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in cvery pair. 
J. HM. Parker. Devt. A 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


pook the world’s authority on furfashions;itcontains 
t 















Made PUTS yo 
Suits 


Stylish, Perfect - Fitting 
At Bargain Prices. 


Simply fill out and mail me an application like form 
low, and I will send you prepaid by return mail 
over one hundred handsome 


Fashion Plates Free 
showing the latest New 
York and Chicago 
styles in Suits, Shirt- 
aist Suits, Coats and 

Raincoats, with full 

descriptions of how 

they are made; also a 

large assortment of 

cloth samples, with 

Special Samples of 

the color and material 

you prefer. 
My Experience and 
ssistance Free. 
Thousands of fash- 
ionable women tell me 
about what they want 
season after season, 
and leave it to me to 
help them plan their 
garments, select de- 
sirable goods, and 
personally oversee 
the carrying out: of 
their instructions. My 
wide experience as 
manager ofour Ladies’ 

Tailoring Dept. en- 

ables me to satisfy 

them; itwillalsoenable 
me to satisfy you and 
save you money. 

Your Choice of Hun- 

dreds of the Latest 
and Most Desirable 
Materials. 

All Made-to-Order — Nothing Ready-Made. 
Suits,toorder. . . $7.50 to $35.00 
Skirts, toorder .. 3.50to 10.00 
Coats, to order .. 5.00to 18.00 
Kaincoats, toorder 9.75 to 16.00 

We cut, trim and tailor every garment strictly to 
measure, and guarantee to fit you periectly, or to 
Refund Your Money in Full 
I will personally look after your order, see that you 
receive stylish, perfect-fitting and correctly tailored 
garments, and give you five days to examine and try 

them on in your own home. 
The information I will send you free will post you 
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ramen | and save you many dollars as well. 
Simply fill out and mail me an application like form 
below. Do it right now. 


Mrs. Owen T. Moses, Manager Ladies’ Tailoring Dept., 
OwenT. Moses & Co.,262 Moses Bldg.,Chicago. 
seebeudeerasedcsese Form of Application wocccccccecccesoses 
Mrs. Owen T. Moses, 262 Moses Bidg., Chicago. 

Dear Madam, Please send me, free of all charge, 
your advanced Fashion Sheets, Cloth Samples, and 


persona! suggestions for my new Fall................. . 
to cost about $ My complexion is... pe 
my eyes are nds cug SEED «5 ons csncnsaae 
ee Tee color in ..... .. kind of goods. 
a 

Address........... 














FOR YOUR SUNDAY DINNER 


America’s Most Popular Dessert. 


the contents of a ten-cent package of Jell-O 
and set to cool. 
It is all done in two minutes; the result 
is a delicious, delicate dessert that is es- 
pecially refreshing. 
gelatine in the world and flavored with 
the purest extracts made. A dessert which 
is so pure that the more the children have, 
the more they want, and the better it is 
for them. 


HAVE 


Jell-O 


Simply add a pint of boiling water to 


(Enough -for 6 people. ) 


Made from the finest 








LD 








“THe Jeccr-O Giri” 








or porcelain kettle, add one cup sugar and one 


arge 
Jell-O diss: lved, and when cool pour over apples, 
and set away until firm. 


Jell-O comes in six flavors: Straw y 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and ~ aril 


fifty ways of making 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


For a more elaborate dessert, try this: 


Cottage Dessert. 


Place three or four sweet apples in a granite 


Cover and let simmer gently until 
Lay apples in mold or 
any flavor 


int water. 
one, but not_ broken. 
ywl. Have one package of 


At grocers everywhere, 10 cents per package. 

Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 

Send for yer r sing 4 illustrated recipe book, showing 
ell-O desserts. 


Visit our exhibit at Portland Exposition. 


























This does not in any way obligate me to give you an order. 








30 


plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs.All by mail so cts 
These 30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make 
to beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 
early spring flowers for your 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


ES 
BULBS FOR 


Together with our Catalogue and a com- 





garden. Pot or plant them now. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 
















GIRLS AND BOYS Easity EARN 
$10 LARKIN PREMIUMS FREE, 








able $10.00 Premiums. 



















AUTOMOBILE WAGON 
Given for selling $10 worth of Larkin 
Products 





Bay tes mee of Girls and Boys are making 

their spare afternoon time profitable by selling 
among friends and neighbors Larkin Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts and many other home needs. It’s 
easy to gct customers,—just try it—and the purity 
and excellence of Larkin Products insure regular 
sales. With little effort, you can earn several valu- 

Many articles have been 
added to our list: Coffee, 
Teas, Spices, Gelatine, 
Tapioca, Rolled 
Oats, etc.; this 
makes sales all 
the easier. 


Send 


25 lists of Larkin Products from which 
your customers can select goods, 
your parent’s name beneath your own, 


Established, 1875, 











Lapy WASHINGTON Desk 
Given for selling $10 worth of 
Larkin Products 


WE HELP YOU 
tal for new Premium List 92 and 


Write 


Littkhitt Cor 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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That will solve the dressmak- 
ing troubles of every woman 
who wishes to dress fashion- 
ably and at a moderate cost. 


SENT FREE 


to any part of the United States. 


It contains 56 pages of information of vital 
interest to the woman whois puzzling over 
the questionofdress. It shows the proper 
garment for every occasion. 

It contains 150 beautiful illustrations 
of the latest designs worn by careful 
dressers in Paris, London and New York. 

It explains how we can make any one of 
these handsome designs to your order from 
roe individual measurements sent us 

y mail and guarantee to fit you. 

We gooey over 400 varieties of the 
most fashionable fabrics designed for 
this season’s wear. Samples sent free. 

No matter where you live, if you have 
our Style Book and Samples you can enjoy 
more dressmaking privileges than a 
trip to New York could give. Aside 
from getting the latest New York styles 
and the most fashionable materials, you 
— prices that no other fashionable 
tailors could duplicate. 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money. 





Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


Made to Order; Nothing Ready-Made. 


$6 to *25 
Visiting Costumes $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits $7.50 to $25 


Separate Skirts - $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats $5.75 to $25 


We express charges to of the United 
a By ~~ b—— AAS 


to any part of the United 

We Send Free $22 "err new Winter 
Style Book, showing the latest New York fashions, 
and containing simple directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the Newest Materials. P 

Send us your name and address and simply say, 
“Send me your Style Book and Samples,”’ and be 
sure to mention whether you wish samples for a 
suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors 
you desire. 

Write to-day; you may forget it to-morrow. 
You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


119 and 121 West 23d St, New York. 


Mail Orders No. Agents or Established 
Only. ‘anches. 17 Fears. 


‘was premier in 1886-7. 














CURRENT EVENTS 











S Saw Boycott of American goods in China 
has reached serious proportions. In the 
Shanghai warehouses, according to a report 
from Consul-General Rodgers, there are 169,000 
bales of American piece goods, valued at $8,- 
000,000; and the total value of foreign goods 
likely to be affected by the boycott at that port 
alone is estimated at $25,000,000. The boycott 
movement was begun in resentment against the 
Chinese exclusion law of the United States. 
It was stimulated by the native press, which 
published exaggerated reports of the ill treat- 
ment of Chinese in America, and by native 
merchants, who hoped to gain commercial ad- 
vantage from it. Some of them have been 
greatly embarrassed by its unforeseen extension, 
which has made it difficult for them to market 
American goods for which they had already 
contracted. The government has taken measures 
to check the boycott. e 


x Extraordinary Political Situation 
exists in Hungary by reason of the refusal 
of the coalition parties, which are in the ma- 
jority, to accept the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. At the reopening of the Diet, September 
15th, Premier Fejervary announced the resig- 
nation of the cabinet, and the prorogation of 
parliament until October 10th, whereupon the 
lower house adopted a resolution protesting 
against the prorogation as unconstitutional. 
The coalition parties insist upon the use of the 
Hungarian language in the Hungarian regi- 
ments. The Emperor of Austria-Hungary will 
not sanction the change, on the ground that 
there must be only one language for the whole 
imperial army. Meanwhile the recruiting system 
of the country is checked, and under the orders 
of the coalition leaders there is a wide-spread 
passive resistance to the paymentof taxes. It 
is intimated that the Emperor will seek to solve 
the difficulty by proclaiming a wide extension 
of suffrage, the effect of which would be greatly 
to increase the number of Slav voters, and thus 
to diminish or destroy the present Magyar 
majority. e 

he Dominion of Canada.—Two new 

provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, have 
been formally received into the Canadian con- 
federation. ‘This proceeding was in accordance 
with legislation enacted at the last session 
of the Dominion parliament, by which the 
Northwest Territories were carved into two 
provinces, and full self-governing powers were 
conferred upon them. ‘This leaves as unorgan- 
ized territory only the Yukon territory, and 
the districts which lie between the northern 
limits of existing provinces and the Arctic 
Ocean. The Dominion, at the date of confedera- 
tion, July 1, 1867, numbered only four provinces. 
There are now nine. The last province admit- 
ted to the confederation, prior to this year, was 
Prince Edward Island, in 1873. 

® 


i enone for China is among the 

possibilities of the not very distant future. 
A commission has left Peking, on a tour of 
the .world, for the purpose of studying the 
legislatures of other countries. It is intimated 
thatthe empress dowager intends to issue a 
decree: at the new year for the establishment 
of a-parliament 12 years from the present time, 
and it is with a view. to accumulating informa- 
tion preparatory to this step that the commission, 
which is composed of statesmen of high rank, 
has been sent out. ® 


Second Peace Conference at The 

Hague is to be convened at the invitation 
of the Tsar of Russia, at whose initiative the 
first conference met in 1899. President Roosevelt 
had contemplated calling such a conference, 
and through preliminary negotiations, several 
months ago, had secured assurances of codpera- 
tion from the various governments. But he is 
glad to relinquish the initiative to the Tsar, 
whose action derives special significance from 
the great war in which Russia and Japan have 
been engaged. e 


aoe Deaths.— Hon. Patrick A. Collins, 
‘Mayor of Boston, died September 14th, 
aged 61. Mr. Collins was a Democratic member 
of Congress from Massachusetts 1883-9, consul- 
general at London 1893-7, and Mayor of Boston 
since January, 1903.—M. René Goblet, ex- 
premier of France, died September 13th, aged 
77. Monsieur Goblet was conspicuous in public 
affairs from his election to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1871 until his death. He held the 
portfolios of public instruction, public worship 
and foreign affairs in different ministries, and 
He was elected a life 
member of the senate in 1890.——Count Pierre 
Paul de Brazza, famous as an African explorer, 
died September 15th, aged 53. He led two expe- 
ditions into the Congo Basin and the interior 
of Africa, added much valuable territory to the 
French possessions, and was made commissary- 
general of the Congo and Gaboon in 1886.-— 
George Macdonald, author of ‘‘Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood,’’ ‘‘Wilfred Cumbermede,’’ 


and other widely read books of fiction, died 


September 18th, aged 81. 

















RAG DOLL 
FREE. 


VERY little child loves a Doll. A Rag Doll can be played with. It 
E; can’t be broken. Its eyes won’t fall in. This Doll is done in 
oil-colors on fine, strong cloth. The colors are fast— they will not 
crock — Sanitary. Dolly has golden hair, rosy cheeks, brown eyes,» 


kid-color body, black shoes and red stockings, intended to be stuffed with 
cotton or suitable material. 


May we send you one of our Famous Rag Dolls 
with our Compliments ? 


Send your name and address plainly written. We will send you the 
Doll post-paid—free of expense. We want to know how many Youth’s 
Companion readers answer advertisements. We have spent hundreds of 


thousands of dollars in advertising our Cloth Toys, and we want to know 
just how many readers would respond to the most forceful ad. ever written. 


There is no catch to this; the Doll will be sent on receipt of your 
mame dnd address. We ask that you show it to your friends, and that 
you read our circular of Sanitary Cloth Toys that we send with it. 

It is expected that this ad. will bring over a half-million replies. Each, 
and every one will be filled. If you don’t get yours, write us and we will send 
another. But please don’t ask for two ' 
Dolls to one address. We can’t afford it. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 
46 White St., New York, N. Y. 
Makers of the Life-Size Doll. 











If you send 10 cents in stamps we will send ¢@ 
post-paid with the Doll a pair of Good Luck Kit- 


tens printed on durable cloth. Pat, Jul.5 & Oct. 4, ‘92, 







































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly 
scription price is $1.76 a year, in 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


paper for all the family. Its sub- 
vance. Entered 
as second-class 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Paygnent for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Would be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





INDIGESTION. 


| oe indigestion may re- 
sult from many causes, 
but when it follows imme- 
diately upon a holiday feast, 
itis usually attributable to 
overdistention of the stom- 
ach, aggravated, perhaps, 
by the presence of such 
indigestible things as pastry 
and plum pudding. It occurs a little oftener in 
children, but in them it is rarely so serious in its 
consequences as it is in adults, for nausea is more 
readily induced and more promptly yielded to, 
and as soon as the stomach has got rid of its 
burden, the trouble is at an end. An adult, on 
the other hand, struggles against the feeling of 
oppression, and often intensifies it while seeking 
to relieve it by taking stimulating potions, 

In many cases the first indication of the dis- 
turbance is loss of consciousness or a violent 
convulsion resembling an epileptic seizure. Some- 
times, indeed, it is difficult to distinguish the attack 
from one of heart failure or an apoplexy, for 
both these conditions are favored by overindul- 
gence. A distinction is important, however, for 
neglect of appropriate treatment in either condi- 
tion may favor a fatal termination. 

The old advice to quit a meal before a feeling of 
satiety has been obtained is still good ; one should 
cease at least before a sense of discomfort has 
been produced, and room should always be allowed 
for the secretion of the gastric juice, which in an 
adult often amounts to nearly a quart. When 
the walls of the stomach have been distended to 
their utmost capacity by food, the addition of so 
much fluid would seem of itself enough to induce 
the attack; or if the distention prevents the secre- 
tion of the fluid, as it does normal muscular 
movements, the process of digestion is delayed, 
the food is retained too long in the stomach, it 
undergoes abnormal decomposition, inflammation 
is induced, and this extending to the small intestine 
may lead to more protracted illness. 

In the treatment of acute indigestion, the pro- 
duction of nausea should be favored. When 
vomiting occurs, it should not be chécked until 
the stomach has been relieved of its burden. If 
it does not occur spontaneously, it should generally 
be induced. 

If unconsciousness or a convulsion has super- 
vened, a physician must be called without delay, 
for it may be necessary to administer an emetic 
subcutaneously. 

Following this, a laxative is generally given, and 
the diet for a few days is limited to easily digest- 
ible, unirritating food. Milk, of course, is the 
safest form of nourishment, except for those with 
whom it does not agree, and the addition to it of a 
little lime-water or Vichy will often remove all 
objection. 
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A FOE TO FUSSINESS. 


Noes ever dared tell Miss Jane Cummings 
that she was wrong about anything, but she, 
on the other hand, never denied her tongue the 
pleasures of unhampered franknéss. 

“Esther’s getting altogether too fussy,” she 
announced to her sister, on her return from a 
month’s visit to a cousin in the city. “She lets 
little things fret her and wear on her all the time 
—at least, that was the way whilst I was there. 

“For instance, whilst I was there I undertook 
to see that those shirt-fronts of Uncle Caleb’s 
were ironed the way they were intended to be— 
the first two plaits facing away from the center 
and the next two facing in. I went down to that 
steam laundry twice a week during my visit, and 
I had up every man in that laundry, most, trying 
to get satisfaction! 

“I saw the first night I got there that, Uncle 
Caleb’s shirts weren’t being done right, the way 
he’d always liked ’em here in the old days, and 
just because he’s got to be nearly eighty and 
doesn’t notice whether plaits run one way or 
another is no reason for letting things run at loose 
ends. 

“As soon as a batch came home I’d look ’em 
over and march ’em right back to the laundry, 
and then I’d make an extra trip, middle of the 
week, to remind the men. I used to tell the 
owner of that laundry ’twas a burning shame he 
couldn’t see to it that those few shirts of Uncle 
Caleb’s were ironed right, and he used to make 
me all kinds of excuses, about ‘most folks’ shirts 
being ironed the other way,’ and so on. 

“Well, there never one came home just right, 
but there would have, if it hadn’t been for Esther. 
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She fussed so about my going down there, for 
fear l’d get tired out, and worried so for fear 
some one at that laundry would give me a saucy 
word, that at last I stopped going. 

“That was day before yesterday. I’d stood look- 
ing at those plaits ironed wrong for two nights, 
with all hope gone of getting ’em right, and I just 
packed up and came home. Esther’ll fetch up in 
one of those nervous asylums some day, you see 
if she doesn’t!” 

* 


A COMPLICATED MACHINE. 


urchasers of automobiles cannot, as a rule, 
P get their vehicles into commission too soon. 
Yet the Hartford Courant tells of a man who 
bought a steam-car early last winter, and in July 
had yet to take his first ride. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Mr. Blank, the owner of the car, has been 
busy. He has been fitting his automobile with 
extra appliances, and having heaps of fun in 
putting them on for himself. 


When the reporter inspected this bedecorated 
vehicle, the new attachments included six lamps 
of various kinds, a clock, a barometer, a thermom- 
eter, a grade indicator, an odometer, a speed 
indicator, a huge horn known as a “dragon,” an 
electric bell, a steam-whistle, an “eradicator” for 
getting rid of small boys, and a few other things. 

The lamps include electric lights for illuminating 
the tonneau and the various gages and indicators 
on the dash. These lamps are supplied with 
current by storage-batteries under the seats. 
Switches are located in a box on the left side of 
the dash. 

The device Mr. Blank calls his “eradicator” 
consists of a steam jet placed out of sight in the 
rear. When a small boy “hooks on” in the rear, 
he unconsciously informs the driver of his presence 
by ringing a small electric bell. Thereupon the 
driver presses a plunger and shoots a jet of steam 
in the direction ‘of the intruder’s legs—not to 
harm him, but to make him jump. 

Another novelty is a fan belt indicator, which 
tells at a glance whether the fan is running, or 
whether the belt has broken or become slack. 

Mr. Blank has spent about eight hundred dollars 
in putting all these attachments on his machine, 
and he thinks there may still be things he has 
missed. 
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GENERAL INUTILITY BOY. 


Mt: Hobbs looked thoughtfully at his city guest 
and then looked out of the window. “When 
you ask me if it’s true that Jim Manton is the 
most pop’lar boy I’ve ever had to ’tend store and 
go round with the order wagon,” he said, slowly, 
“why, I’m bound to tell you it’s so. But when you 
go on to ask me how I think he’d suit down in 
Boston, I’m kind of dubious—that’s what I am, 
kind of dubious. 

“You see, it’s like this with my business. Order 
day is order day, and delivery day is delivery day, 
and whether it’s summer, with thutty-two cus- 
tomers on the route, or winter, with—well, with 
some less, all Jim’s got to do those days is to get 
over the route by shutting-up time. 

“And he’s what you might call a handy boy, Jim 
is. Groceries and hardware aren’t all he’s got in 
his mind, and he’s ready to take hold and hel 
with what’s going on wherever he goes. So— 
feel—kind of dubious when I think of Boston. I 
don’t know as you catch my meaning?” 

“M-m,” said the city man. “I believe I do.” 
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WAITING FOR THE RETURN BLOW. 


t was a house with a balloon frame, standing 

on cedar posts. A fierce tempest from the 
north had struck it, says the Chicago Tribune, 
just after the roof had been put on and the weather- 
boarding finished, and had pushed it five feet out 
of perpendicular. 

The owner was sitting on the front step, calmly 
contemplating the damage, when the traveller 
happened along. 

“Had a stroke of bad luck, haven’t you?” said 
the traveller. 

“Bu Iding would have stood it all right if it had 
been finished, wouldn’t it?” 

“T reckon so.” » 

“Going to tear it down and build it over again?” 

“Nope” 


“May I ask what you intend to do with it?” 

“Nothing,” answered the owner. “Going to 
wait for a hurricane to come from the other 
direction and straighten it up again.” 
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“OR,” NOT “AND.” 


Prorle who have had a wide experience with the 
ordinary summer boarding-house in a place 
where the season is short and hay must be made 
while the sun shines have learned not to expect 
too much. There are, however, certain limits 
beyond which economy seldom goes. 

These limits are evidently unknown or disre- 
varded in a mountain resort to which a meek 

ostonian lately strayed. 

On the morning after her arrival she seated 
herself at the breakfast-table with the hope stir- 
ring in her heart of a meal more generous than 
the last night’s supper. The neat, stern-featured 
waitress brought her a small saucer of breakfast 
food, and bent over her. 

“We have Graham muffins or white biscuit, ham 
or eggs,” she said, with a distinctness of articula- 
tion which left no doubt of her meaning. 
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“GETTING ON.” 


randfather Durgan is ninety-two years old. 
One summer day he took his youngest great- 
grandson out to the orchard to investigate the 
August sweets. As the old man bit into an apple 
he seemed hesitant and thoughtful. ° 
‘““What’s the matter, grandpa?” asked the boy. 
“It jest occurred to me,” said grandpa, “that 
my teeth ain’t jest what they used to be. must 
be gettin’ on. Now if I was sure I’d live to be an 
old man, so’s ’twould be a payin’ investment, I 
believe I’d go and git me some false ones made.” 
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WILLING. 


bashful suburban couple sought a city min- 
ister, says the Boston Herald, and asked his 
aid in getting married. 
“Very well,” said the clergyman. “Will you be 
married with a ring?” 
“Why, yes,” said the groom, hesitatingly, ‘‘ye-es 
—if—if you have one handy I guess we will” 





CUTICURA SOAP 
The World’s Favorite Skin Purifying 
/ and Beautifying Emollient. 
Sold Everywhere. 

Th¢ world’s favorite skin soap is Cuticura, assisted by 
Cuti¢ura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest 
and sweetest of emollients, for preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales and dandruff, and the stopping of falling 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, for baby rashes, eczemas, itchings and 
chatings, and for many sanative, antiseptic purposes, 
as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. (Adv. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 
and a strong, flat back developed 
if the baby learns to walk with 


GlascocKk’s 
Baby -Walker. 


Indorsed by piyeieiose as_the 
(>) best hysical developer. 
¢ —~ Sat stand, jump or 








“No crooked kay 
legs for 
this baby.” 








* Insist upon ** Glascock’s”’— 
the standard. Special sizes 
for cripples. ‘ 

Buy of our dealer if possible, or direct, if he 
hasn’ Ghuscock’s Walker. Write to-day for 
our illustrated descriptive catalogue, F zB. 


Glascock Bros.Mfg. Co., 689 West St., Muncie, Ind. 


Book of Styles 


FREE Over 1250 Illustrations 


Our Handsomely Illustrated Catalog, ‘“The Economy Gazette,” 
accurately illustrates, describes and quotes prices on the very 
newest fashions in ies’, Misses’ and Children’s Cioaks. 
Suits, Skirts, Petticoats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Corsets, Belts, Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet Articles, etc., 
in fact, everything that a woman uses or wears, © guar- 
antee a Saving on Every Purchase. 


The Best Fur Scarf Ever Sold at $2.95 


Write us today, enclosing 25 cents, 
end we will ship to your 




























nearest express office, ex- 
Send ress paid, this elegant 
Only orthern RiverMink. 
(blended) FUR NECK 
25ce¢ PIECE, If, after receiv- 


ing it, you consider it one of 
+ the greatest bargains for the 
1 price, one of the most practical, 
up-to-date scarfs ever offered, one 
that would cost you $6.00 atany 
exclusive furrier’s, pay the ex- 
press agent and own one of 
the greatest hargains in furs 
you ever saw. If not satis- 
factory, return it at our ex- 
pense. Is this not a fair 


er? 

» This @2.95 fur piece is 
ha the very newest shape, 
designed after an im- 
ported model; 
6 inches long. The col- 
lar has fur on both sides; tabs 
lined with guaranteed Satin. 
Trimmed with Silk Chenille 
Fringe, Ornaments and Meta! 
Chain. The color is a beauti- 
ful, rich shade of Brown. The 
skins are all selected and 
manufactured under our own 
watchful care and fully guaran- 
teed for wear. (The fur is full and 
thick; will not crock or drop out.) 
The extremely low price of $2.% hardly covers the cost of the 
material and labor. It is made merely to introduce our Great 
Fur Department. Order today, or send for our catalog, 
which shows furs from 75 cents each up to the very finest im- 
ported garments. 
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92 WABASH AVE ~- CHICAGO» 
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Little Money 


Preserve the pretty colored pictures, your 
best photographs and interesting prints. 
They can be made very decorative and effect- 
ive in your home by g them with 


Demnisond 


Passe-Partout Binding 


and material. Dennison’sline for Passe-Partout 

work contains ever ecessary—the best of 

its kind. The work ifect pleasing 
cost 


Passe-Partout Bi 
whole process. 
Please address Dept. 5 at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 
26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. 
iladelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 






























Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 

Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughoutthe Civilized 
World. wo Millions Sold. 

If your dealer hasn’t it send 
isa gem. fle, Tar- 
get and 8 Arrows 
r 


us mail order. 
post-paid fo 


RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-inch 
Nickel - Fisted Rifle 


Buys Harmless 
Pistol, Target 
and 3 Arrows 
post-paid. 








PISTOL. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass- 





SLICES OF ENERGY 
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Experiments conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 142, 


prove conclusively that the proportion of 


available energy and digestible or available 
protein in GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is greater 
aretaMtatelah ae) dal-t oli bale) (cit at-late) ae 
Bread made from GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
olebn keh Mrel aM —ialci mel 1a lous sleleh aero Mia Bare ab asttate| 
and an enduring appetite. 
WAS HBURN-CROSBY'’S 
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“THE NEW PRESS.” 


BY J. R. CAMPBELL. 


ting-pad when I met him last evening, 

on my arrival home,’’ said Mr. Olm- 
sted, a Boston business man, addressing an 
acquaintance, who, like himself, was homeward 
bound on a Cambridge car. ‘‘About a month 
ago Roy bought a printing outfit, and established 
a pressroom in the rear basement of the house. 
He selected that place because it saved labor in 
carrying materials up-stairs. 

‘Since the plant was installed Roy and 
several of his schoolmates have been busy 
learning to set type. They progressed rapidly, 
apparently, for two weeks ago he announced 
the publication of a weekly paper in connection 
with his job-office. Of course I had to honor 
his requisition for more type. Last Saturday 
evening the first copy was brought into the 
library and Jaid before me. 

‘*« ‘What’s the subscription price?’ I asked. 

***One dollar per year, and strictly in 
advance,’ he replied, with an emphasis on the 
word ‘advance’ which I could not politely 


“M son Roy resembled an animated blot- 


ignore, so I paid one dollar and became the first | had 


subscriber. The paper was a small folio, with 
the title, The New Press. Roy explained his 
intention to sell the paper to the boys at school 
and among the neighbors, whereby he expected 
to build up quite a circulation. 

**Last night he had a surprise for me,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Olmsted. ‘‘Roy had electric lights | w, 
put in the printing corner in the basement, to 
enable his work to go on at all hours, and 
several hours after he had been at the case he 
emerged and handed me a small ‘dodger,’ 
printed on one side, containing the latest news 
from the Japanese - Russian armies, extracts 
taken from the early editions of the Boston 
papers. 

‘**Ten cents, please,’ said Roy. 

***For what?’ I queried. 

‘* ‘For that paper.’ 

***But I’m a regular subscriber,’ I protested. 

** *Not for that paper; that’s a New Press 
extra. You can’t expect to get all the extras 
for the price of one subscription,’ he added. 

“*I paid the money, and remarked to him 
that probably the subscribers, which meant 
myself, would object to buying too many extras, 
as he had hinted at putting out an extra when 
news warranted the effort. 

“‘In glancing over the paper I discovered 
what appeared to be gross errors in spelling. 
With the idea of having a little amusement at 
his expense, and also to humble his pride by 
calling attention to the misspelled words, I 
hastened to his den, where I found him and 
several boys busy as bees, 

‘* ‘Here, what kind of a paper are you giving | w, 
your subseribers?’ I asked, pretending to be 
an irate reader. ‘This word isn’t spelled right. 
It should be spelled with the letter f, and 
instead you use the letters ph.’ 

‘*Roy paused in his work, and replied with 
dignity : 

** ‘Read the explanation on the editorial page. 
The type men left out two fonts when they 
shipped the type.’ Then he resumed his work 
of setting type. 

‘*I glanced at a paragraph which had escaped 
me, although on the reverse side of the circular, 
and dignified by the heading, ‘Editorial.’ This 
is it,’? said Mr. Olmsted, handing the paper 
to his fellow passenger. The latter read: 

‘*We commence the publication of The New 
Press with some phew diphiculties in the way. 
The type phounder phrom whom we bought 
our outphit neglected to supply us with any 
ephs and cays. We have ordered the missing 
letters, and will have to get along without them 
until they come. 

‘*We don’t lique the loox ov this variety | , 
ov spelling any better than our readers,. but 
mistaixs will happen in the best of regulated 
phamilies, and iph the p’s and h’s and x’s and 
u’s hold out, we shall ceep (sound the ¢ hard) 
the press whirling aphter a phashion until the 
typesarrive. It is no joque to us; it isa serious 
aphair.’’ 
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EXPLORING THE GREAT ATLAS. 


fate similar to that which befell Mr. Per- 
dicaris last year has recently overtaken a 
French explorer who endeavored to map the 
sources and the courses of the streams which 
flow from the Great Atlas Mountains, in Mo- 
rocco, to the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
Monsieur De Segonzac has been captured by 
unruly Arabs, and is being held for ransom. 
The work which he had aie, and on 
which he had made great progress, was the 
—_ in with exact details of one of the es 
blanks on the map of Africa. Although several 
explorers have been through that region, little 
is known of the origin of the waters which 
come from it, of possible passes th the 
mountains, or more than a bare outline of the 
range itself. At the instigation of the French 


‘he took from his pocket a 
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African committee Monsieur De Segonzac went 
ither_ last eee accompanied by Pro- 
logist. of the Sorbonne, Mon- 
os a chartographer, a 
interpreter. ty #, landed 

at _ ta on the Atlantic coast, and 

found it necessary to se} te at once. A 
not to attract too m attention. While the 
other two Frenchmen devoted themselves to 
the country round the city of —— eee | 
De Segonzac set out for the Grand A uf 


From the first his progress was difficult 
found it necessary to conceal the fact that he 
was a Christian, yet this was aa ie 
known to his escort, and the latter made 
knowledge of the fact the ground for insolence 
and constantly increasing 

‘*Possession of my secret has made my serv: 
~~ ays masters,’’ the explorer wrote back inf 

The sherifs of that ion govern with ve 
little regard to the Sultan of Morocco, ant 
maintain their authority in indefinitely bound 
districts in a sort of feudal barony, robbing 
protecting travellers as they choose. With so 
of them Monsieur De Segonzac became very 
friendly, visiting at their villages and travelli 
under their protection. Others were jealous 
his intrusion, and made open threats of viole 
against him. Neverthel he made his way 
up the northwesterly side of the Great Atlas to 
the Wady el Abid, and advanced up that 
rs carefully determining the location of his 
camp by observation every night, map- 
a My lB 
geographical, geologi: sociological as often 
as he could find trustworthy bearers. 

He found at the head of the Wady el Abid a 
hitherto unknown pass of easy access through 
the chain to the head of the Wady Muluya. 
Passing through this, he saw at last the snow- 
clad summit of the wonderful Jebel Ayashi 
the es of the Atlas, fourteen thousand 
six h feet above the sea. To this he 
on an earlier trip from the other 
direction, so he turned southeastward —_ and 
worked from the Muluya round to the Wady Sis 
and the Gheris, aiming toward Tafilet. 

All of this way his notes were most complete 
and he had entered into relations with many o! 

the local sherifs, which, he believed, would 
, aie France i — with them directly 4 
‘or purposes le. owever, he 
ae leteped as 0 Chrtetion to one of the under- 
sherifs, who evidently saw in him a good 
en seized him, and carried him into 
ivity 

The Berber interpreter, whose connection 
with the affair is not entirely plain, revealed 
the state of affairs to the French African com- 
mittee in a letter, in which they are assured 
that Monsieur De’ Segonzac is in good health 
and if ransomed within a reasonable time will 


receive every courtesy. The other members of 
his party are quite safe at Morocco. 
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A CASE OF FLATFOOT. 


 geeryguere Ann looked up from her knitting 
and sniffed. ‘‘What are you doing, 
Louisa, diddling forward and back on your 
toes as if you’re getting ready to play hopscotch, 
tum-ty-umming that ridiculous tune? Well, I 
should think it would trouble you, going 
through such antics as that. 


** Prescribed exercises? Nonsense! If it’s 


cramps, rub it; if ae rain, put it up on a 
cricket and keep still. Eaiented exch! What 
arch? Oh! ell, it Ba be a ular disease 


nowadays, but I never heard of it. Seems to 
me we the same-built feet when I was a 
irl as you have, but nobody’s arches ever 
ered them then. We blistered our heels 
—~y we stubbed our toes, and once in a while 
sprained our ankles, t as for arches, we 
didn't know we'd got ’em. ‘Falling inste $4 
a of course we had insteps, but they di 


**Tum - tum -te-tam; tum -tum- e-tum— 
Louisa, do stop! That “doctor will spoil your 
natural carriage. Rogie ting look likea poet hobble- 

oy trying to se! nything more 
ungracetul-Louiea !" Louis Louisa May, 1 believe 
you’re toeing in! 

‘*Told you to? Then he’s an idiot! I don’t 
care if he’s forty doctors, he’s an idiot. What 
has that to do with it? were plenty of other 
things ‘natural’ that aren’t civilized; and if th 
indiens do it I should say it was a vany goed 
reason why we shouldn’t. Well, it’s just the 
same thing. If you toe straight ahead 
don’t toe out, what isn’t out is in. 

a grandniece of mine, and your mother’s 
daughter, should toe in! Your mother was as 
graceful as a swan, and the prettiest dancer — 
or Don’t be impertinent. 
which way a swan 
doesn’t toe at all. I am’sure it would be much 


late the mo’ a swan, Louisa, than 
those ofa "Flatfoot Tndiant” 
‘*Flathead,’’ murmured Louisa. 
“What’s that?’ said Aunt Ann, ly. 
‘*Flathead or Flatfoot, it’s all the same thing. 
I suppose if one tribe toes in all the rest do.’’ 
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MAKING CHANGE. 


travellers, because of the frequent occasion 


with to pay -the toll. In Mr. Richard W. 

Musgrove’s history of Bristol, New Hampshire, 

adjusted. 

toll-gate of the Mayhew wy on North 

Main Street for some years. 

hard snow-storm, a traveller ty ong and 

complained because the road had 

— out, and refused to pay his toll. 
rs. 

unfasten the gate till he had paid, 

sil 


threw it into the snow at her feet. Mrs. Slee 
icked the coin from the snow, went into 
ouse, 


e show, and 
the coins. 













obody ever notices | % 
, and when it swims it | $ 


more eager wed and — if you would emu- ‘s 


Ti 014 tumpikes and toll-bridges of earlier S 
times were sources of great annoyance to | % 


which they gave for finding small coins where- | £ 


a story is told of how these little matters were | § 


Rev. Walter Sleeper and his wife kept the 2 

after a | § 
not been | § 
Sleeper, who was alone, declined to . 


whereu rs 
dollar, and a 





CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 


School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 


Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address Educational! Department, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston. } 








Williston Seminary ,Acasemy for Boys. 


ton, Mass. 
Frepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
y equi 


y. 
a. Kew A — c¢ Field, 4 mile and straightawa 
track. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A.M. Principal, 


7. “ELEGRAPHY 


Ait PAYS. Special pErcrtenities for operators 

trained here. Our booklet will tell you 

WHY. Don’t decide without having read it. 
School of Telegraphy, Box 9 on. 
















University of Maine, reno, Me. 


Courses in Ci Mechanical, Eee trical En- 
gineering, Cc hemistry, Pharmac y, Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military I 
about$200a year. Geo. 


rill. Necessary expenses 
Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 
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Postal Cards for 15c., or 2 for 
6c._ Silver, or 1- and 2- cent stamps. 
THE ALB 10 Conn. 








Sure! 11 

DARN IT? NEVER! §3" 32% 
of stocking feet. 12 pairs, 

$1. m. STOCKINGS for the entire family. 


Catalogue Free. AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND oor _? co., 
Box F, Station H, Springfield 





ped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and | 


N ND! 
BEAU TIFUL 








Comprises the following Departments : 


The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. 
The Divinity School (Degrees A. 3. and B 
The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are ac dmitted on 

equal terms to all de a artments of the College. 

‘or Catalogue addre. 


H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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and Ph. D.) 














- ~ > pasate cards os o- through 
our offi J.W. Hague, P.M.,Torrington. 








Us Ay LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write Jor Catalogue. 


FRE COOK 


BOOK 


**Slade’s Guide to Good 
fw Cooking,’’ 


An illustrated Cook Book of 68 pages 
and about 300 choice recipes, house- 
hold hints, etc., sells at 1oc. per copy. 

We want every housekeeper who 
uses Slade’s Spices to have one, and 
if you are using Slade’s extra strong 
spices, send us the end of a package 
and a two-cent stamp to pay postage, 
and we will mail you a copy Free. 

If your grocer does not sell Slade’s 
Powdered Nutmeg send us his name 
and ten cents and we will send a sift- 
ing top tin of it by return mail. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON. 
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DONT: THROW-AWAY YOUR 
OLD CARPETS 


Because you think they are of no further 
use. Just 


Send Them To Us 


and we will transform them into rugs, neat 
and durable, that will both look well and 
wear well. The expense will be reasonable. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
Write for Circular. 






































many dollars. 


a New Companion Sewing Machine. 


durability, perfect in apg 


: 
i of the sewing machine trade. 


Our style No. 2% is the favorite. Automatic Drop Head 
and Lift, of Quartered Oak, and full Set of Attachments. 
only $21.75. Delivered Free at any railroad freight office in 


New England. 


We have compared our New Companion Sewing 
Machine with some other machines that cost all the way 
from $40.00 to $60.00, and find that the New 
Carl J. Challin, 


ion does just as good work.— 
Northfield, Minn. 


I have used the New 

‘ Companion Drop-Heaa 
Machine for almost two 
years, and it gives per- 
fect satisfaction. It looks as nice and does 
work as some machines that cost 


as good 
$75.—Mtrs. Katie Ann Cole, Imbler, Ore. 


I received my Sewing Machine, have 
given it a thorough trial, and write to tell 
you I am very well pleased with it. I think 
it is equal to the highest priced sewing 
machines sold by agents here-—Mrs. Eva 
Teal, Falls City, Ore. 


The Sewing Machine I bought of you last 
June for $21.75 has givenperfect satisfaction. 
It is beyond my expectations. I am delighted 
with it. I think it is as as a $60 ma- 

ine. —Mrs. H. S. Hatfield, Parker, Kan. 


and returned with the change in small | # 
— of silver, which she threw at his feet in | = 
and steod by, enjoying his hunt for | % 





UNPRECEDENTED 
SUCCESS. 


Te wide introduction of the New Companion into every state 

and territory in so short a time is unparalleled in the history 
Through our original method of 
shipment direct from the factory to the home, purchasers not only 
secure a warranted, high-grade Sewing Machine, but also save 
Every purchaser allowed thirty days’ trial. 

Send immediately for a descriptive booklet and samples of 
stitching. Get your fall and winter sewing done now and do it on 
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Our new plain designs in Ranges have 
made a hit. More artistic, handsomer and 
easier to Keep clean. We are making more 


Or 


(@oking-Ranges 


than ever, but the demand is crowding our manu- 
facturing facilities so that we have had to again 
enlarge the “finest stove 
foundry in the world.” 


People are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that Crawfords have more improve- 
ments than all other ranges combined. 




















1. Single Damper. This is 
No Other patented. It is worth the 
Range has price of the Range. It 
These makes baking quicker, 
Features: better, surer. It saves fuel. 


2. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. 
They don’t leak. They util- 
ize all of the heat. They 
insure better baking. 


3- Improved Dock-Ash 
Grate. This is patented. 
It means a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep 
overnight. It means a sa- 
ving in fuel. 


4. Reliable Oven Indica- 
tor. Readable. Entirely 
outside of the oven—conse- 
quently not affected by 
grease, smoke or dust. 


5. The Perfected Oven. 
Extra large, with asbestos- 
lined heat-saving back and 
five heights for racks. The 
quickest, surest baker and 
most perfectly controllable 
oven ever constructed. 





























The Range here shown is our new 
“‘EMPIRE ROYAL CRAWFORD’’— 
a “‘hit’’ with those who lobe plain 
elegance and those who appreciate 
the ease with which such a Range f 













can be kept clean and bright. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 







Crawfords have more improvements than all other ranges combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. @@ 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 





